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THE RUSTICATION OF 
LOLL TOPLIS. 


By Tuomas KEyworTH. 


O outsider would think of saying a good word for Poppy 
Corner, a court leading out of Bean Croft, in Sheffield. It 

was calleu a “social gangrene,” and this name was bestowed upon 
the place itself, or upon the inhabitants thereof, without much dis- 


crimination. What may be called insiders had no idea they deserved 
either pity or blame. 

The houses were small and dilapidated, the air was thick with 
smoke, and many peculiar smells pervaded the place. When red-hot 
steel is plunged into oil, when horns are boiled or roasted, and when 
the demand for buttons makes the storage of bones necessary, there 
is sure to be a warfare of scents. 

Poppies, as they were called by their neighbours, were used to it 
all. To be a Poppy, bred and born, was a subject of self-gratulation. 
What privilege or honour it conferred nobody could explain ; but 
there it was. Some inhabitants of the court were natives, and others 
were settlers : the difference counted for something. 

Sam Sky was a native ; he ought to have been a puny weakling, 
if sanitary laws meant much, for every circumstance of his life had 
been unhealthy, according to ordinary ideas ; but he was a big 
fellow, and the opinion prevailed that he did not know his strength. 
Perhaps genius is physical sometimes, and the same mystery may 
enshroud the body of a Sam Sky which enshrouds the mind of a 
Shakespeare. Sam was a grinder, too. Not a dry grinder, however ; 
the huge stone over which he leaned when at work ran in a trough 
of water, and that had a tendency to keep the air of his workplace 
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free from the flying particles which made havoc with some men’s 
lungs. He could neither read nor write, a deprivation which in his 
opinion kept him from the higher walks of life. He did a bit of 
betting, trusting to his memory, and his knack of quick reckoning, to 
atone for his inaptness with pencil and paper ; he trusted to his 
fists when there was danger of repudiation on the part of men who 
fancied they might take advantage of the law and not pay their losses 
in the absence of documentary evidence. 

At the entrance to Poppy Corner was a small public-house, 
called Poppy Nobs, generally abbreviated to Nobs ; it had front 
entrance, side entrance, and back entrance, and was the most diffi- 
cult place to watch in the whole town, especially after eleven o’clock 
was made the closing hour ; because the Poppies to a man regarded 
all restriction on their drinking liberties as gross tyranny. ‘These 
Gover’ment chaps treats us like kids,” was their disgusted comment 
when the new condition of things was explained to them. The 
women did not go as far as the men in their objection to reform, but 
they dissembled their love ; and, while chuckling over the prospect 
of their husbands going to bed at a reasonable time, and getting up 
in the mornings early enough to put in full days, they protested 
against all interference with up-grown folks, “who knowed what to 
do as well as Gover’ment did.” 

Eph Butts was landlord of the Nobs, and he was after a fashion 
the philosopher, guide, and friend to most of the Poppies. He had 
been known to come forward when bailiffs were in the houses of his 
customers ; and he had paid fines or given security when a man had 
drunk not wisely but too well, and had made skittles of his wife and 
children or his neighbours. There was a prevailing opinion that 
Eph Butts was a useful fellow, and that Poppy Corner would do 
badly without him. He required a good stiff glass of brandy in a 
morning before he could undertake serious work, but that difficulty 
being overcome he was able to keep himself in tune during the day, 
and to retire at night with the consciousness that he had not mixed 
his drinks and had not eaten more than was good for him. He was 
stout, very stout, and his breathing was laboured ; he had a face of 
many colours, and a voice which seemed to travel far before it 
reached the outer air. He held his heart responsible for many of 
his troubles, and the opinion prevailed that Eph Butts kept himself 
alive by means of judicious soaking. 

He was in the habit of taking the advice of his customers on the 
slightest pretext ; this meant a drink, it might mean a day’s drinking ; 
but Poppy Corner never imputed motives, it never suspected them. 
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“Two heads is better than one, and three is better than two,” 
was Eph’s explanation, when he asked Sam Sky and a few other 
persons to tell him what they thought about a new Govern- 
ment move, or a new bobby on the beat, who was making himself 
officious. 

No postman ever appeared in Poppy Corner. If a letter had 
been delivered there it would have created a deep sensation, and 
might have aroused suspicion. Loll Toplis had never written to 
anybody, though he had been away three years. He could not 
write, but his daughter Ma’n had been to school, and was supposed 
to be a tremendous scholar. Ma’n was short for Mary Ann, but 
nobody ever gave her the full name. An aunt of hers took a fancy 
to her, and was responsible for the unusual educational advantages 
which the girl had enjoyed ; for those were times when the school- 
board inspector had not begun to invade the Englishman’s castle, 
and to insist on the supremacy of the three R’s in civil life. Loll 
Toplis was missed by his friends ; he was supposed to have emigrated, 
and there were people who thought and said Ma’n was the cause of 
it ; for she was the only person who seemed able to control her 
father, who was called “a pig-headed chap, with a temper and a pair 
of mauleys.” Tet Teplis, his wife, counted for very little ; she was 
a spiritless creature, whom Loll could rule with a look. 

A very important council was held at the Nobs ; it took a whole 
afternoon and evening, it ran over into the next day, and, as far as 
several persons were concerned, it lasted a week. Eph Butts had 
received a letter from Loll Toplis, containing the important informa- 
tion that he had grown tired of foreign parts near London, and he 
intended to see what Sheffic'd looked like. It would simplify matters 
if a house happened to be empty in Poppy Corner at the end of the 
month, for he should make his appearance on the first of April, 
“towards night.” His furniture might be expected on the previous 
day. 

“Who's wrote that ?” Sam Sky wanted to know. 

** Ma’n, as sure as dickens,” said Eph Butts. 

“ Where’s it wrote from ?” was the next inquiry, and the person 
who wanted to know was Cris Parker, a man with a long body, but 
very short legs, which gave him a stunted appearance. He was a 
famous wrestler, as many people knew. 

“ Mellowford, Sussex,” replied the publican, holding the letter at 
a distance, as if he could read it better at arm’s length. 

“What month’s this?” Pete Sowden asked. “Pancake Tues- 
day’s gone a fortnight since. Is it March?” 
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“ March 8th,” said Eph, with the air of a man who had a thousand 
dates at his finger ends. 

“ That carting chap will have to go,” Sam Sky remarked. 

** He’s no good to Poppy Corner,” replied Eph. 

“don’t believe in chaps living here if they haven’t a trade,” 
Judd Wedge interrupted. He was stouter than the publican, and 
was a smith of some kind, but he never worked. ‘“ What’s his 
name?” 

* Malkin,” somebody said. 

“ He'll have to go,” Sam Sky repeated. ‘“ Loll Toplis lived there, 
and he shall come back to his own house if I have to knock some- 
body’s head off.” 

The company went into committee forthwith. 

It would be difficult to imagine a town more unlike Sheffield 
than Mellowford. Everything was different ; the atmosphere, the 
neighbourhood, the architecture. Then the people: they had a 
dialect, of course, but to ears accustomed to the folk-speech of 
Sheffield, the Mellowford provincialisms were dreadfully mild. Loll 
Toplis longed for the sights, sounds, and smells of Poppy Corner, and 
the mud, smoke, and grime of Bean Croft. Mellowford was clean, 
its streets were wide and pleasant, the houses were picturesque, 
gardens abounded on every hand, the surrounding country was lovely 
enough to charm any admirer of nature, but it was not Sheffield. 

Loll was a cutler by trade, a general utility man, who could mend 
as well as make, and could turn his hand to most jobs, including 
grinding. He was thin, his complexion was dark, and he had a 
melancholy appearance at most times, even in the best of company, 
but he could tell a tale and sing a song. He was stronger than he 
looked, as many a bigger man had discovered to his sorrow. Why 
he left Sheffield and went away to the ends of the earth, as his old 
companions called it, was a profound mystery. There were hints 
that he had been up to somcthing, and that he wanted to get out of 
the way ; but no proof was forthcoming, and the suspicion died out. 
“ Loll would have done his time,” said Sam Sky. “He wouldn’t 
have run away. It must have been pig-headcdness, or Ma’n was too 
proud for Poppy Corner.” 

There was a reason for the removal, but no Poppy ever suspected 
it. If the real cause had been mentioned nobody would have 
credited it, nobody cou/d have credited it ; for the men of Poppy 
Corner were men of the world, and the women thereof were women 
of the world. They knew better than to think Ma’n had fallen into 
trouble, and for her sake the family migration had taken place. 
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Nonsense. Why, there was Liz Tandy, and there was Jin Spencer, 
and there were others. These affairs were troublesome, but they 
were not matters of life and death. 

Ma’n Toplis might have sprung from an aristocratic family, to 
judge by her appearance ; tall and stately in build, her features were 
good, and she had a wonderful head of hair, black as jet. She was 
a bit above Poppy Corner, but that was ascribed to the educational 
mania of her aunt. She did not sit on door steps like other girls, or 
play five-stones there ; nobody ever saw her play hop-scotch on the 
pavement, or shuttle-cock, even on Shrove Tuesday. When she 
went to work it was as a finisher at a silversmith’s warehouse. She 
wore good clothes, and enjoyed the sensation produced in Bean 
Croft when she turned out in her Sunday best. Nobody knew she 
was courting, not even her father and mother ; and the sudden dis- 
appearance of Leonard Watts from Mettlams’, the people by whom 
Ma’n was employed, was regarded as a proof that he had been 
making free with the firm’s goods; and when close investigation 
showed that nothing was missing, his conduct was regarded as 
inexplicable. He was a dandified young fellow, with very light hair, 
a silky beard, and good looks. Ma’n knew what his disappearance 
meant, and she set herself to face the future without suffering humi- 
liation in the presence of those who had witnessed her pride. She 
and Leonard had agreed to keep their engagement secret, in con- 
sequence of his family, whom he described as “stuck up.” He 
would be independent of them soon, and then he would marry the 
girl he loved, in spite of all the world. He was what girls in he. 
position called a swell, and it was supposed that he would set up in 
business for himself. Ma’n understood the reason for secrecy, and 
she met him in quiet places, where they were not likely to be seen 
together. She loved him with all her heart, and when he absconded 
she was amazed and crushed. What could it mean? Surely there 
would be some message to comfort her. Mr. Mettlam learnt from 
Leonard’s father that the young man had decided to settle in 
America, but in what part was not known. “Lenny has got 
entangled with some companions who were doing him no good,” 
Mr. Watts explained, “and like a brave fellow he decided to break 
loose from his dangerous associations. Not one in a thousand 
would have the moral courage to act like that. Depend upon it, he 
has robbed nobody. I know my boy, he is gold at the bottom, real 
gold.” 

This information was spread through the warehouse, and Ma’n 
had to listen while it was discussed, and her own opinion was sought, 
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while a shameful secret was preying upon her soul. No message came 
to her, and she wondered what she must do. She had learnt from 
her father to treat her mother with scant respect, though Tet Toplis 
was so proud of her handsome daughter that no slight or neglect 
was felt. In spite of the mother’s sorrow, when Ma’n revealed her 
anxiety and fear, there was a sense of satisfied love in the humble 
creature, and she pressed her daughter’s bowed head to her bosom, 
and kissed the raven locks with an ecstasy she had never felt before. 
Ma’n, who had seemed to be beyond her and above her, was brought 
back by a sense of shame to the mother’s hungering heart. 

When Loll learnt from his wife the mental agony which Ma’n 
was enduring, and the cause of it, he said some dreadful things 
about Leonard Watts for playing the coward. “If he ever comes 
back, I'll leather his head with a trip-stick,” he exclaimed. “If I 
don’t——” 

Toplis was a famous knur-and-spell player, and the instrument 
with which the ball is struck in that game is called a trip-stick ; it is 
from three to four feet long, is of flexible wood, and at the end of it 
is the pommel, a piece of hard wood, several inches in length and 
width, and a couple of inches in thickness. A savage blow on the 
head with a trip-stick would kill a man, especially if given with the 
swing which an expert player can command. To “leather” is to 
beat, and Tet believed her husband meant what he said. 

Several remarkable events occurred in Poppy Corner, soon after 
Loll Toplis was made acquainted with Ma’n’s trouble. He brought 
a newspaper home every day, and got his daughter to read through 
the advertisements in the “ wanted” column, Then she had to write 
a letter for him in answer to the offer of a situation at Mellowford. 
A cutler was required who could undertake repairs, grinding, polish- 
ing, and who could make himself generally useful. Not a word did 
the father speak about the reason for this step ; he began to find 
fault with Sheffield, he said he was getting too fond of company, and 
was drinking more than was good forhim. A letter was delivered by 
the postman not many days afterward, to the astonishment of all the 
Poppies. Loll said a cousin of his wanted him to be security for a 
loan of ten pounds ; that was the explanation he gave of the phe- 
nomenon, Another letter followed, and that was said to be full of 
abuse because he had not answered the previousone. Then he gave 
notice to leave his workplace, and Ma’n did the same ; he gave notice 
to leave his cottage, he bade farewell to his friends and neighbours, 
and informed them he was going abroad to teach niggers how to 
play knur-and-spell. Nobody believed that statement, but he was 
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not contradicted. The family departed, Ma’n holding up her head 
proudly to the last, though she tried to comfort her mother, who wept 
bitterly at breaking the fond ties which bound her to the neighbour- 
hood where she had lived all her life. Loll declared that he was 
sick of the place, and he whistled “ Over the hills and far away.” 

In the train, several persons, at different times, during the long 
journey to Mellowford, were taken into Loll’s special confidence, and 
informed solemnly of the reason why the family had decided to 
migrate. The information was conveyed in a voice loud enough for 
Tet and Ma’n to hear every word. The story was always the same ; 
if Loll had written it down and committed it to memory, he could 
not have been more exact. 

“ We had six youngsters,” he commenced, “and five of ’em died 
when they were kids. Sheffield is a dreadful unhealthy place. Scarlet 
fever, every man Jack of ’em, and two were lasses. I says, ‘It’s time 
to potter out of this.” When my daughter got married, we stopped 
on to be near her ; but her husband took scarlet fever, and died only 
three months since. His name was Mann. Did you know him? 
Herbert Mann. He was a silversmith. I said, ‘We must move.’ 
My daughter, Mary Ann is her name, doesn’t believe her husband is 
dead. She was delirious when he was buried. We cannot persuade 
her to wear black. But we are going past London, a very healthy 
place, where nobody never had no scarlet fever. T’ doctor at 
Sheffield said, ‘She’ll come right again in time, but keep black 
clothes out of her sight.’ It was t’ very last word he spoke.” 

Ma’n soon understood the part she was to play. A wedding 
ring not quite new, but the next door to it, as Loll explained to Tet, 
was placed upon her finger, and father and mother began to call her 
Mary Ann. 

Loll was delighted with Mellowford, so he said. He was never 
tired of contrasting it with Sheffield, and expressing his wonder that 
he had endured the smoke and dirt so long. Sometimes he fell into 
a brown study, and over his face came a look of intense sadness, but 
he roused himself, and began to praise the place where he was 
living, and the work, and the people. Tet was sure to begin weep- 
ing, to Loll’s great indignation ; but Ma’n said nothing ; she under- 
stood the matter quite well. 

That apocryphal story about Herbert Mann was told to the 
kindly neighbours, and they perceived the reason for Mans 
reserve and sadness. She spoke to nobody, and nobody spoke to 
her ; but she drew near to her mother in those days ; and Loll him- 
self was kinder to Tet than ever he had been before ; but he insisted 
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on Herbert Mann being regarded as a reality, even in the privacy of 
home ; nothing offended him so much as a hint that Ma’n had been 
wronged, or that any secrecy was needed ; he acted as if he believed 
his own explanation. 

He was tempted to blame Mellowford when he discovered how 
ignorant all the people were on the subject of knur-and-spell, but 
his feeling changed to one of pity, especially when any of his acquaint- 
ances tried to learn the game, and could not hit the knur as it sprang 
from the trap. They praised his skill, that was something. He was 
a tidy player he acknowledged, not to be compared with his 
daughter’s late husband, however, who never had his equal with a 
trip-stick. ‘ Herbert Mann could give me seven score in five rises,” 
he explained in a low voice, “and beat me twice out of three times.” 
This statement was invariably followed by a deep sigh. 

Three years passed away, with little change in the circumstances 
of the family, except that little Poppy was born, a baby girl with light 
curly hair and pink face, the image of Herbert Mann, Loll Toplis 
told his friends. Ma’n doted on the child, and could not bear it out 
of her sight. Then there was scarlet fever in Mellowford, and a 
great dread came upon the Toplis family. What Loll had said in 
the railway train about the death of his own children at Sheffield was 
true, five of them had fallen victims to the infantile scourge. Tet 
remembered her own weary vigils, when first one and then another 
of the sufferers had tossed about in the agonies of sickness ; she 
remembered the feelings of despair which seized her, time after time, 
as she realised that death had entered the cottage and seized her 
beloved—the joy of her poor weary heart. 

Loll was terrified too, but his plan was to bring home news of a 
reassuring character. To judge by his speech, it would have been 
supposed that he was on intimate terms with every doctor at Mellow- 
ford, and that scarlet fever was almost extinct. There was incon- 
sistency about his messages, but he managed to reconcile them. “I 
seed a doctor to-day,” he would remark, in the coolest manner 
possible. “He told me there was very little fever in the town, 
but what there is of it is to be kept away from. He thinks a 
little bit of fever is to be kept away from more than when there’s a 
lot.” 

Poppy was watched and tended, but the precautions were un- 
availing, and she sickened. Loll gave a hundred reasons for 
supposing it was not scarlet fever the child had taken. Tet listened 
with drawn features and wide open eyes. Ma’n simply wept in 
silence. All three appeared to know what the end would be. The 
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battle for life was not prolonged ; one night, not more than a week 
after the symptoms appeared, little Poppy died. 

A great change came over the family after this bereavement. 
Loll persistently abstained from mentioning Sheffield, and the words 
“ Bean Croft” were never on his lips. He declared his intention to 
live and die at Mellowford. Tet, on the other hand, began to 
mention little incidents which had happened in her early days. 
Reminiscences of Sheffield Fair were favourites with her, and 
recollections which gathered round Christmas. Loll never rebuked 
her, which was wonderful, because in former times he compared 
her to a magpie when she said anything. Ma’n went to the 
churchyard every day, and after she returned home she worked 
with a determination which surprised the meek and quiet Tet. 
There were not tasks enough for her to perform, so she began to 
go next door, where a woman with a scalded hand was vainly 
trying to keep things tidy. Ma’n expended her energies there, to 
the poor woman’s grateful delight. Ma’n was silent, that was the 
only drawback ; she did not appear to notice what was said to her, 
and she answered no questions. When this had been going on 
several weeks, and the woman was well again, Ma’n said to her one 
day, “Can I trust you to keep Poppy’s grave tidy, and to puta 
flower or two on it now and then?” ‘The woman was startled, and 
wanted to know why. “We are going back home,” was Ma’n’s 
explanation. The promise was readily given, but the woman was 
surprised that Tet had not mentioned the projected removal, for Tet 
was rather communicative as a rule ; she had repeated the well-worn 
story about Herbert Mann several times, and had described Poppy 
Corner in very exalted language. 

“T am ready when you are, father,” Ma’n said that night. “We 
cannot do Poppy any good staying here. Agnes has promised to 
look after the grave.” Agnes was the woman with the scalded hand. 

Loll was about to declare that no power on earth would drag him 
away from Mellowford, but he restrained himself, and asked Ma’n 
to write a letter to Eph Butts instead. Tet took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of slipping into her neighbour’s house, and repeating the good 
news. “Weare going home again,” she said; “there’s no place 
like Sheffield.” Agnes thought its skies must be Italian, its streams 
silvery, and that spicy breezes must blow there. She did not know. 

Loll’s employer was sorry to part with him, but a month’s notice 
was given and accepted, and another advertisement appeared in the 
Sheffield newspaper. 

The carter who occupied that cottage in Poppy Corner was not 
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willing to remove ; he said he paid his rent, and intended to remain 
as long as he liked. A thick coat of coal tar on the doorstep, and a 
slip of paper thrust under the door, with an intimation written on it 
that something worse would follow, caused him to alter his mind. 
The cottage was vacated in time for Loll Toplis’s furniture, which 
friendly hands arranged as well as possible before the family arrived. 

Loll stepped into the Nobs as if he had been absent only a few 
days ; he did not think of shaking hands with anybody. Tet and 
Ma’n went into the cottage to put things right, while admiring 
neighbours looked on, and told what had happened during the three 
years. 

“ You are both looking wonderful well,” they said. ‘That place 
you’ve been to must have agreed with you.” 

“ Nice place, but lonesome,” replied Tet. 

Ma’n did not speak ; she was busy with a flower-pot, which had 
been filled with soil from little Poppy’s grave, and which contained 
also a small plant, gathered in Mellowford churchyard. 

Loll came forward before inquisitive questions could be put. 

“ How are you all?” he exclaimed. “I’m glad to see you, and 
to see this old place again. Where I’ve been living there’s nothing 
but fields, and trees, and flowers, and such like. Now look at that !” 

A great cloud of smoke was blown into the court, and it brought 
with it the scent of blazing oil, burnt horns, and boiling bones. 

Loll Toplis smiled, and said, ‘ This is home-like.” 

All the circumstances connected with the migration and return 
were soon known throughout the neighbourhood. Loll must have 
been the tale-bearer. He had been professional knur-and-spell 
player at a club beyond London ; all the members were swells ; the 
pay was good. A young fellow, a nice young fellow too, who had a 
large shop—grocer’s shop it was—fell in love with Ma’n. His name 
was Sidney Rutherford. They were about to be married, when 
Sidney took scarlet fever and died. Ma’n could not settle there after 
that. The flower-pot which she tended so carefully was filled with 
earth taken from his grave, and the sickly-looking plant had grown 
there. 

The story spread, and all friends and acquaintances pitied the 
beautiful girl with the melancholy countenance. She appeared to 
be prouder than ever, but that might be expected. She went back 
to her old situation, and longed to ask about her faithless lover, but 
would not condescend to do so. One day, however, she overheard 
a conversation between two women working near her, and learnt 
that he was still in America, where he was married and doing well. 
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“ He was a nice chap,” said one of them. 

“ A very nice chap,” replied the other. 

“Why did he go away, I wonder ?” 

“ That’s a mystery.” 

There was silence for a minute ; then one of the women began 
to sing. After the first word or two the others joined in. The song 
was the expression of their thoughts, as they remembered Leonard 
Watts, whom they regarded as a kind of exile, suffering far away, for 
some unknown reason. So they sang :— 


Midst pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home. 
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THE DIVERSIONS OF A 
SUB-EDITOR. 


HE sub-editors’ room in a daily newspaper office has been 

styled “the whispering gallery of the world.” In the daytime 
there is not a whisper in it. The littered den, with its impassive 
books of reference and dusty official documents, is as silent and 
deserted as the Chinese city in the story of “ The Golden Butterfly.” 
The only living thing in it is the office cat, a grave, thoughtful 
animal, that sits reflectively by the hearth as if it were pondering on 
the subject for to-morrow’s leading article. At night, however, the 
sub-editors’ room has an altogether different aspect. Energy is let 
loose in it. The dingy chamber is now ablaze with light, instinct 
with quick thought and rapid movement. It resounds with eager 
inquiry and brusque instruction ; it echoes with the messenger’s 
footstep, the whirr of the telephone bell, and the hiss and clank of 
the pneumatic tube. Intoit, torrent-like, pours news from home and 
abroad. Along the private wire is flashed political secret, or perilous 
rumour about banking-house, or grave charge against someone in 
office. The public wire is, meanwhile, busy with statesman’s speech 
—with the utterances of Lord Rosebery in Wales, or Lord Salisbury 
in the North, or Mr. Balfour in the County Palatine, or Sir William 
Harcourt in the Midlands. 

It may be a big night in the House of Commons. Perhaps 
the two great parties have had a three-line whip, and gathered 
in strength for important division. Speech after speech is ticked 
into the room by the telegraphist’s nimble and untiring fingers. 
The apparently dull debate develops swiftly into a “scene.” 
Hon. members and visitors hurry from dinner. The House is 
crowded. The fate of the Government is in the balance. The 
Ministry have been placed in jeopardy by the cool, philosophic 
onslaught of the leader of the Opposition. Confidence is slowly but 
surely restored by the powerful reply of the right hon. gentleman who 
is at the head of the particular department assailed, and intends some 
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day to be Premier. Your desk is piled high with this parliamentary 
oratory ; and as you wade through it, with blue pencil, on the look- 
out for solecism or omission or error, you are conscious of a slight 
pulsation of political strife in your own veins. 

Three or four colleagues are also up to the elbows in work. 
Many parcels of news have been brought in from the railway stations. 
Hundreds of telegrams are coming through the tube, bringing 
accounts of crime, disaster, and daring deed. The state of the 
cotton market is cabled in mystic cypher from New York. The 
rises and falls on the Stock Exchange—more interesting to investors 
than any novel—are taken from the tape ; and all this intelligence 
adds, little by little, or heap by heap, to the vast pyramid of news on 
the sub-editors’ table, where story of rescue at sea, or description of 
Royal pageant, or narrative of pit explosion, or prospectus of com- 
mercial enterprise, jostle the prim slips of paper that tell the latest 
value of the rupee and the Clearing House quotations for silver. 

It is a common notion that the sub-editor, in his nightly struggle 
with a huge mass of work, in the imperative filling of the paper with 
the best news, displayed in most attractive fashion to tempt the 
reader, becomes a mere gin-horse of the Press, a surly creature 
of routine, devoid of ambition, and with every spark of humour 
hammered out of him. But this estimate of the quiet, self-reliant, 
somewhat sarcastic man, who doggedly arranges and builds up the 
daily newspaper, whether the telegraph has been broken in storm, or 
a political mob is howling around the office, is a mistaken one. The 
character of the sub-editor’s toil socially effaces him. He is not, 
like the editor or the newspaper reporter, seen at demonstration 
and banquet ; but he gets some diversion. He finds it in the safest 
quarter-—in the mountain of news on his desk. No night passes 
without revealing the idiosyncrasy of correspondent, the freak of 
telegraphist, the politician’s move in ambition’s game of chess, the 
newest phase in the effort of mankind, and perchance a flash of wit. 

The rural correspondent is better educated than he was twenty 
years ago ; but in certain districts he clings toa whimsical style of 
composition, still spells alleged “ alledged,” and invariably makes the 
victim of crime “bleed profusely.” His adjectives are numerous 
and pathetic, and his descriptive power, in a rude way, rivals that of 
the great Lord Macaulay. What, for instance, could be more touch- 
ing—ignoring the question of lucidity—than the following account 
of the weather at a notable man’s interment in the North ? :— 

“Tt was a boisterous winter’s day, with fitful showers of rain and 
hail, and as the polished coffin was borne into the church, the lid 
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was sprinkled with rain like dewdrops on a laburnum leaf, which 
was a great contrast to wreaths of flowers, as the deceased did not 
approve of them.” 

Fact and sentiment are alike involved in this strange reference to 
the deceased ; but the paragraph is not quite so mystifying as the 
appended account of an extraordinary tragedy that recently perplexed 
a sub-editor in Lancashire :— 

“Tt transpires that the man Kelly, who was shot by a man named 
Callaghan, and who was afterwards killed by a blow from a crowbar 
at Ballanderry, is not dead, but his condition is critical.” 

The country correspondent is not only a vivid descriptive writer, 
but a bold inventor of headlines for news. Nothing is too trivial 
or too stupendous for his pen. He will send you, by train or by 
special messenger, a paragraph with the sorrowful heading, “ Sad 
Suicide of a Horse” ; or another with the startling line, “ Dreadful 
Burglary in a Hen-house.” If an important event occurs in his 
district, he thinks his opportunity of fame has come. He will scour 
the country-side for information, and overwhelm himself with facts. 
At midnight the sub-editor receives from him a bulky parcel con- 
taining, perhaps, twenty or thirty lead-pencil-written slips, telling, in 
impressive and grandiloquent language, how the “awful fire,” or the 
“terrible murder,” or the “ fearful explosion,” has resulted in loss of 
life, and “cast a gloom over the neighbourhood.” There is the 
stamp of dogged endeavour, the evidence of a painful struggle with 
syntax, in every sentence of the long report, and the sub-editor, 
knowing the splendid zeal and personal worthiness of the corre- 
spondent, does not pitch the man’s manuscript into the waste-paper 
basket without a feeling of self-reproach. He thinks he could have 
made the thing readable ; but there is a terse account of the disaster 
already in type. The telegraph, with its winged words, forestalled 
the country correspondent two hours ago. 

The telegraph has, to a great extent, superseded the news parcel. 
It has also multiplied sub-editorial work. The two chief news 
agencies not only supply reports of statesmen’s speeches, the sittings 
of Parliament, and all sorts of conferences, at a cheap rate, but they 
scrape the country, like small-tooth combs, for intelligence of every 
kind. Lord Rosebery declared a year ago that it was impossible 
for the business of the Cabinet Council to ooze out—that every 
Minister was sworn to secrecy and kept his oath. Nevertheless the 
news agencies tell us, with daring assumption of authority, what is 
done at every meeting. At all events, if the pressman is unable to 
obtain any idea of the question discussed in the famous house in 
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Downing Street, his journalistic resource helps him out of the 
quandary. He tells that this or that Minister attended the Cabinet, 
that he stayed an hour, that he walked away with the Premier, that 
he looked pale, wore a light overcoat, and carried an umbrella. 

On a busy night, when every line of space in the newspaper is 
valuable and time precious, “ political information” of this kind is 
apt to try the sub-editor’s temper. He may have been properly 
brought up; but rage surges through his heart, and he savagely 
wishes that all writers of ministerial gossip and lobby notes were 
doomed to the fate of the wicked journalists mentioned in the account 
of an execution at Worcester : “ The bell began tolling at a quarter 
to eight, and at that hour the representatives of the Press were con- 
ducted to the gallows in charge of a warder.” Before the sub- 
editor’s task is done he receives many shocks ; but the particular 
telegram that is likely to rob him of self-control is the annual 
one about the rediscovery of the sea-serpent, or the finding of yet 
another Balaclava hero, or the death of some centenarian, who never 
took a railway journey, but could see without spectacles to the last. 
It is possible that he may receive by telegram singular testimony to 
the remarkable vitality of human nature. For example, he may 
read :— 

“ A woman, aged seventy-three, living at Atherton, is cutting a 
fresh set of teeth. Seven new molars have made their appearance, 
and the lady has experienced no pain. Visitors, with more or less 
dental difficulties, are frequent.” 

The sub-editor wonders whether the chronicler of this nonsense 
has cut his own wisdom teeth ; then deftly takes up another sheet 
of flimsy, and whistles softly. The latest telegram gives details of a 
narrow escape. from death on the line, and contains this merciless 
passage :— 

“The man was laid with his head on the metals; but ua- 
fortunately no train passed along, or undoubtedly he would have been 
killed.” 

When the errors of the telegraphist are added to the whims of 
the newspaper reporter and the fine writing of the country corre- 
spondent, it may be imagined that the sub-editor has diversion enough. 
The telegraph clerk, generally zealous and painstaking, puts his 
hand to remarkable phrases in moments of mental abstraction or 
caligraphic weariness. In one of the late Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
speeches at Bradford, that statesman was made to say :— 

“ We are now at the parting of the ways. Will you take the path 
that is full of footballs and precipices ?” 
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Devotion to athletics led the telegraph clerk astray, and he wrote 
“footballs” for “ pitfalls.” His lapse, though entertaining, was not 
malicious. It did not defame anybody. It did not arouse so much 
indignation as the following message :— 

“The League of the Cross looks with favour upon the effort to 
rescue the pope from the curse of intemperance.” 

This telegram, of course, should have read that the League of 
the Cross looked with favour upon the effort to rescue the feople 
from the curse of drink. The sub-editor does not often get such 
an exquisite morsel as “ No cross, no crown,” telegraphed “ No cows, 
no cream!” but he receives many telegraphic perversions of the 
truth. An awkward instance occurred not long ago at Liverpool. 
Mr. M°Carthy was made to say that he had forsaken Zideralism to 
show the electors that there was something in Home Rule. What 
he really said was that he had temporarily forsaken “literature” for 
that purpose. One of the most curious telegraphic slips in modern 
journalism came to my own desk in the course of a night’s work, 
The message contained intelligence from Cambridge University, and 
set forth that the adjudicators of the Thirlwall prize were of opinion 
that the essay by Mr. Hibbert, of St. John’s, on “ The Development 
of English Girls,” was well worthy of publication. One can imagine 
the flutter of amazement this news would have created in the breast 
of the New Woman. The telegram should have read, “The Develop- 
ment of English Guilds.” 

The telegraph is always in feud against poetry and classical 
quotation. It mutilates verse, and revels in the murder of Latin. 
The sub-editor, though it is his duty to suggest subjects to the leader 
writers, to be familiar with every historical event since the time of 
Montezuma, and to be acquainted with every language living and 
dead, occasionally finds himself embarrassed by the telegraph clerk’s 
peculiar reading of Latin, German, French, or Italian phrase that fell 
correctly, no doubt, from statesman’s lips. He cannot always follow 
the shrewd Press motto: “When in doubt, leave it out.” The 
context, perhaps, depends on the quotation for life. In the turmoil of 
effort after midnight the sub-editor has not time to verify the phrase. 
Desperately he lets it go, and the next day there is an editorial 
storm. 

Many forces fight against the sub-editor. If not ever on the 
alert, he may plunge his paper into libel, or kill—in print—some man 
still bristling with health and strength, or inadvertently, in type, send 
the prosecutor instead of the felon to prison. He manages, amid 
many difficulties, to produce a readable newspaper ; but, after all, 
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he is best seen in emergency. On the night of President Carnot’s 
assassination, unshaken by conflicting telegrams, he has killed the 
French statesman, entirely on his own responsibility, forthe first edition. 
He has grimly gone to press, determined to catch the special news- 
paper train, whatever the fate of the Ministry ; and he has, with 
peremptory voice, stopped the machine, and suppressed the partially 
printed edition on receiving in the small hours the following disquiet- 
ing telegram : “ For Heaven’s sake, don’t publish the news I sent ; 
it is inaccurate and without foundation. I shall get into desperate 
trouble if you do.” 
JOHN PENDLETON. 
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THE MERITS AND THE DEMERITS 
OF THE REVISED APOCRYPHA., 


LTHOUGH the apocryphal books of the Old Testament did 

not belong to the Hebrew canon, are not quoted in the New 
Testament, and the most authoritative of the Christian Fathers, such 
as St. Jerome, excluded them from the canon in its strict sense, 
yet, none the less, they possess an exceptional interest and value as 
a necessary link between the Old Testament canonical Scriptures and 
the New Testament, not merely historically, as in the books of the 
Maccabees, but ethically. 

In the first place, they bear testimony to the Old Testament 
Scriptures. They speak “of the Law and the Prophets and the other 
Books,” and in a remarkable passage in the first Book of Maccabees, 
referring to the proposed alliance with Sparta, it is stated, “ We have 
no need of these things, seeing we have ¢he holy books in our hands to 
comfort us.” Again, we find in the apocryphal books much on religious 
teaching and on practice to be found in the New Testament, such 
as the exorcism of devils from the souls and bodies of men, solemn 
injunctions for fasting and almsgiving, a distinct enunciation of the 
doctrine of the resurrection from the dead and a day of judgment, 
and the prediction of the conversion of the heathen. “Besides,” to 
quote the eloquent words of Dr. Bissell, the Prince of Apocryphal 
Commentators, “they are the repository of not a few philological and 
grammatical treasures, furnish many a term and form employed by 
Christ and His Apostles, as the vehicle of the grandest revelations, 
so that no thorough student of the New Testament can afford to 
overlook or despise them. And there is good in them, too, of another 
sort. No one can help being attracted and charmed by the picture 
of Wisdom drawn for us by the Alexandrian Solomon ; and there are 
succinct, well-worded proverbs to be found here and there in the 
Son of Sirach that shine with the beauty and speak with the power 
of the deepest moral truth. It is related of John Bunyan that, being 
_greatly comforted by a certain passage which occurred to him, he 
was, nevertheless, perplexed that he could not find it within the four 
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corners of the Bible. It was this: ‘Look at the generations of old 
and see; did ever any trust in the Lord and was confounded?’ He 
says in regard to it: ‘Then I continued above a year and could not 
find the place ; but, at last, casting my eyes upon the Apocrypha 
books, I found it in the tenth verse of the second chapter of Eccle- 
siasticus. This at the first did somewhat daunt me ; because it was 
not in those texts that we call holy or canonical. Yet, as this sentence 
was the sum and substance of many of the promises, it was my duty 
to take the comfort of it, and I bless God for that word, for it was 
good to me. That word doth still oft-times shine before my face.’ ” 

In any fair estimate of the merits and the demerits of the Revised 
Apocrypha,' the great work of the foremost English Biblical scholars 
of the century, in the Church of England and out of it, account must 
be taken of the very grave and numerous difficulties under which they 
laboured with respect to the manifestly corrupt text which they trans- 
lated. The materials for correcting the Greek text were inadequate 
and scanty, and the Revisers felt they could not, under such circum- 
stances, undertake “any complete revision.” The outcome is that 
some passages in the revision are obscure, a few misleading, and a 
few unintelligible ; but as a rule it must be admitted that in the 
majority of cases the Revisers have, by happy emendations, overcome 
their most formidable difficulties, and brought sense out of nonsense. 
The unsatisfactory renderings, in some cases, are due to the un- 
satisfactory readings, which are beyond the powers of textual criti- 
cism at present to deal with. The renderings in such cases are only 
evidence of the too faithful adherence of the Revisers to the incurably 
corrupt readings of the text. With respect to the Latin text, that 
of St. Jerome’s Vulgate, it may be as well to bear in mind that, to a 
very considerable extent, as in the Book of Judith, St. Jerome him- 
self confesses that he had given little attention to the work, as it 
deserved little, and had not translated word for word, but only given 
the sense. 

The gains of this revision are not only many, but their value is 
considerable. In the unrevised Apocrypha we have, to use a 
Scriptural simile, apples of gold in a basket of pewter; in the revised, 
“apples of gold in a basket of silver.” 

Amongst the gains we must count the presentation of the poetical 
books of the Apocrypha in a poetical form, with the parallelisms so 
characteristic of Jewish poetry. This is conspicuous in the admirable 
versions of the Book of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, but more espe: 
cially in the latter, which abounds in practical lessons of everyday 

1 London: Henry Frowde. 
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life, and presents a singularly vivid picture of contemporary Jewish 
society. Its maxims find many parallels in the Book of Proverbs, 
and in no portion of the Apocrypha do we find the antithetical 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry drawn out more fully in detail. In 
chapter xxvi., for example, may be noted a remarkable contrast of 
the good woman and the bad woman, part of which we quote from 
the Revised and the unrevised versions by way of comparison. 









Authorised Version, 1611. 






“ Watch over an impudent eye, and marvel not that she trespass 
against thee.” 

“She will open her mouth as a thirsty traveller when he hath 
found a fountain, and drink of every water near her : by every hedge 
will she sit down and open her quiver against every arrow.” 

“ The grace of a wife delighteth her husband, and her discretion 
will fatten his bones.” 

“ A silent and loving woman is a gift of the Lord ; and there is 
nothing so much worth as a mind well instructed.” 

“A shamefaced and faithful woman is a double grace, and her 
continent mind cannot be valued.” 

“As the sun when it ariseth in the high heaven, so is the beauty 
of a good wife in the ordering of her house.” 













The Revised Version, 1895. 






“ Look well after an impudent eye ; 

And marvel not if it trespass against thee. 

She will open her mouth, as a thirsty traveller, 

And drink of every water that is near : 

At every post will she sit down, 

And open her quiver against any arrow.” 

“The grace of a wife will delight her husband ; 

And her knowledge will fatten his bones. 

A silent woman is a gift of the Lord, 

And there is nothing so much worth as a well-instructed soul.” 
“ A shamefast woman is grace upon grace, 

And there is no price worthy of a continent soul. 

As the sun when it ariseth in the highest places of the Lord, 
So is the beauty of a good wife in the ordering of a man’s house.” 















The Douay version in English from the Latin Vulgate gives the 
passage in terms very similar to the English unrevised version, with 
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the exception of “ A silent and loving woman is a gift of the Lord,” 
where the Roman Catholic version renders “ Her discipline is the 
gift of God.” It is impossible to lay these three versions side by 
side and to compare them with the text without perceiving the great 
and manifest superiority of the Revisers’ version in clearness and in 
phraseology. Happily the Revisers of the Apocrypha were allowed 
a freer hand in changes than in the case of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, where the decisions were arrived at by a majority of two- 
thirds, but in the case of the Apocrypha by a bare majority, so 
careful were the Revisers to change as little as possible the language 
of the Old and New Testaments, which had become almost sacred 
and unalterable in the mind of English-speaking Christendom. 

It will be noticed that in the passage above quoted the Revisers 
give us :— 

“As the sun when it ariseth in the Aighest places of the Lord, 

So is the beauty of a good wife in the ordering of a man’s house,” 
where we should have preferred Ausband’s house; while the 
Authorised. Version gives “ Aigh heaven” and “ Aer house.” Here 
the Greek requires “ Aighest heaven,” and also Ais (#.e. the husband’s) 
house. The comparison also requires such a change for bringing 
out its fulness of beauty and force. The “ house of the Lord” is 
here “the heavens above,” and the sun, the servant of the Lord, 
when it arises, fills it with light and heat and beauty; and so the 
good wife, who manages her husband’s house below as the minister 
of her husband, fills it with bright sunshine, the light and warmth of 
her love, in the management of his house—a comparison, by the way, 
that reminds one of Campbell’s lines :— 


Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh what were man—a world without the sun | 


It is, by the way, almost impossible to exaggerate the immense in- 
debtedness of English poetry and Italian poetry to the Apocrypha. 
The beautiful lines of Young in his “ Night Thoughts ”— 


But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where passed the shaft no trace is found, 


are evidently to be traced to the verse in the Book of Wisdom, “ As 
when an arrow is shot at a mark, it parteth the air, that immediately 
cometh together again, so that a man cannot know where it went 
through.” The famous Hymn of Praise in Milton’s “ Paradise” is 
clearly modelled after the “ Benedicite,” or the Song of the Three 
Children, in the Apocrypha, as in the lines— 
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His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud, and wave ye tops, ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship, wave. 
It is also to the Apocrypha, as to the Book of Proverbs, we owe many 
maxims which have become household words in our language and in 
the language of all civilised nations. In the first Book of Esdras, 
for example, chap. iv. 41, we find, as the Revisers correctly render 
it, “Great is truth, and strong above all things.” Here the Latin 
Vulgate has it, ‘‘ Magna est veritas, et preevalet,” which last word has 
been, in the process of time, converted into “ preevalebit,” and become 
proverbial in the civilised world. 

In many cases the conservatism of the Revisers has brought a 
distinct gain, especially in conserving archaic terms, which find so 
conspicuous a place in our older literature, such as “ weening,” 
2 Maccabees v. 21. So Shakespeare, 1 Henry VI., “ weening to 
redeem.” Again, “submissly” is retained, as in Ecclesiasticus 
xxix. 15, “and for his neighbour’s money he will speak sudmiss/y,” 
which reminds one of Browne in “ Britannia’s Pastorals ” ;— 


Some time in speech and then began 
Submissly prayer to the name of Pan. 


On the other hand, we regret the absence ofa few expressive archaic 
terms, used by our poets, which now disappear from the Apocrypha 
as revised, and in some cases to the loss$ of force and aptness of 
expression, as, for instance, Wisdom v. 22 is rendered by the Revisers 
* And as from aniengine of war shall be hurled ai/stones full of wrath,” 
where the Authorised Version gave us “ And hailstones full of wrath 
shall be cast as out of a sfone-bow.” Here “stone-bow” reminds us of 
Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night,” ii. v. “O, for a stone-bow,” and, what 
is more, the s/one-bow is not only ‘more in harmony with Aaél/stones, 
but is a term definite and distinct, whereas “ engine of war” is inde- 
finite and indistinct. Lastly, in some few cases there appears a com- 
parative neglect of the authorised Oriental versions, especially the 
Syriac, in elucidating the text. In Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 14 we have 
a typical case: “I was exalted as a palm-tree on the sea shore,” as the 
Revisers render it. Here the Greek word is in form very Zhe the 
term En-gedi, given in the Authorised Version and in the Syriac. 
Now En-gedi was famous for its palm-trees, as we see from the Second 
Book of Chronicles. Again, its original name was Hazazon-tamar, 
“the pruning of the palm ”—called so, according to Josephus, because 
of the fa/m groves that surrounded it. 


T. H. L. LEARY, 
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THE SHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


HE country known as the Shiré Highlands—now included 
within the British Protectorate of Nyasaland—lies east of the 
Shiré, and may be said, roughly speaking, to occupy the angle 
between that river and its tributary, the Ruo. The latter takes its 
rise—the source has not yet been explored—among the outlying 
spurs of Mount Mlanje, and forms the boundary between British and 
Portuguese territory. Chiromo is situated at the junction of the two 
rivers, the British gunboat-station being on one bank of the Ruo, the 
Portuguese custom-house and telegraph-office on the other. The 
country about Chiromo is a sandy plain, producing chiefly tall grass 
baobabs and fan-palms, though it becomes more fertile as you 
proceed inland, where the open scrub abounds in game, especially 
buffaloes. This plain extends to the foot of Mlanje in one direction, 
and the rolling ridges of Tyolo in another. Between Tyolo and the 
Shiré lies the Elephant Marsh, which also continues for miles on 
the other side of the river—an immense level of grass and reeds. 
The elephants, from whom it took its name, have now deserted it, 
but large herds of water-buck and other antelopes are still to be 
found there. After passing through the Elephant Marsh—which, in 
a favourable state of the river, can be done in a day or two’s steam- 
ing—a short run brings one to Katunga’s, sometimes called Port 
Blantyre, twelve miles from the foot of the Murchison Cataracts. 
Here the hills, which we have kept in view for the last few 
days, approach nearer and nearer to the river, till, in fact, they 
cross its bed—or perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
Shiré here throws itself over the edge of a table-land—taking that 
leap which every African river of any length has to take sooner or 
later. 

Above the cataracts the river-valley widens again, till we have a 
broad plain extending—only broken by one or two slight undulations 
—from Mount Zomba on the east to the Kirk Range on the west. 
North-west of Zomba (which is a range and not a single height) the 
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ground falls away to Lake Nyasa ;! east and south-east to the plain 
containing the ever diminishing area of Lake Shirwa. Probably this 
plain was once an inland sea; it stretches, level as a floor, from 
Zomba to Mlanje—save for certain isolated peaks which once were 
islands—and so, roughly speaking, forms the north-eastern boundary 
of the Shiré Highlands. Beyond it lies the Lomwe country—only 
partially explored as yet—where live the Anguru and Alolo—people 
without calico (having little or no trade with the coast or the river), 
dressing only in bark-cloth, and apparently in a state of constant 
war among themselves—no man venturing more than a day’s journey 
away from his own village. East and south-east of Mount Mlanje, 
as already mentioned, the Portuguese territory begins. 

Owing to the great elevation of this region—Blantyre being at a 
height of 3,700 feet above the sea—the climate might be called a 
temperate one for that part of Africa. None of the mountains reach 
the snow-line (the central and highest peak of Mlanje has recently 
been ascertained to be 9,680 feet high), and frosts have only been 
known to occur on the Mlanje plateau at a height of about 6,000 
feet. On the table-land itself the heat is seldom excessive. I have 
known the thermometer at 100° F. in a fairly elevated position at 
the foot of Mlanje, but this was considered exceptional. At Chiromo, 
and other places on the river, 112° and 115° are not unfrequently 
reached. The nights at Blantyre are often as cold as they can be, 
short of freezing, and the difference between the temperatures of day 
and night is very striking—as much as 30° having been recorded. 
Wheat has been successfully grown both at Blantyre and Mlanje, and 
most European vegetables and some fruits flourish with a little care 
side by side with coffee, bananas, and pine-apples. Malarial fevers, 
though not absent, are less deadly than in the low-lying coast-lands— 
and, indeed, with proper care and attention to hygiene, need not 
be more dangerous than in the less settled districts of the United 
States. 

This region was one of those first made known to Europe by 
Livingstone. Next to the finding of the Nile sources, the dream of 
David Livingstone’s life was the establishment of a British colony— 
Scotch for choice—in the highlands of Central Africa. The idea 
recurs again and again in his letters and journals, and probably, at 
the time, seemed rather more chimerical than the quest which finally 
cost him his life. But though it is now known where the Nile comes 
from, its ultimate sources can hardly be said as yet to have been 


' This is the correct way of spelling the name, which is simply the Yao word 
for a large river or lake—nyanja in Mang’anja—nyanza in other African languages 
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actually explored ; whereas “ British Central Africa” in general, and 
the Blantyre township in particular, are accomplished facts and daily 
increasing in importance. 

Livingstone, it may be remembered, ascended the Shiré! in 1859, 
believing himself to be the first European who had done so. The 
Portuguese, of course, knew of the existence of this river, but con- 
fined their colonising operaticns—such as they were—to the main 
stream of the Zambesi. He found the river-banks, and the hill- 
country east of the Murchison Cataracts, occupied by the 
Mang’anja, whom he describes as an industrious race, cultivating the 
soil, manufacturing cotton cloth, and working in iron. They were 
warlike enough to have deterred the Portuguese from exploring the 
Shiré by the fear of their bows and poisoned arrows, and they were 
ruled by chiefs who had the title of Rondo or Rundo. Mankokwe 
was the Rundo of what is now the Blantyre district. 

Livingstone made his first trip up the Shiré in January, 1859, 
proceeding no further than the foot of the Murchison Cataracts, as 
the natives were so suspicious of strangers that it was deemed 
unadvisable to land. In March a second attempt was made, 
and, landing at or near Katunga’s, Livingstone and Sir John 
Kirk marched northwards and discovered Lake Shirwa and the 
mountains of Mlanje and Zomba, returning to the river by way of 
Chiradzulo. 

In September of the same year Lake Nyasa was discovered, and 
it was on this occasion that the explorers first came in contact with 
the Yaos, or, as Livingstone calls them, Ajawa,? who have played 
sO great a part in the history of the country. He describes them as 
“broken remnants of tribes, who, being driven away and wandering 
about, had become so thoroughly demoralised as to live by maraud- 
ing, and selling their captives, and even each other, without com- 
punction.” In the course of this journey he noticed the comparative 
healthiness of the hill-country, and its fitness for European 
colonisation ; he also notes the desirability of placing a steamer on 
the lake. 

In the beginning of 1861, Bishop Mackenzie and the members of 
the Universities’ Mission arrived at the mouth of the Zambesi. 
After many delays, they ascended the Shiré in the new steamer 

Shiré, it may be hardly necessary to remark, is not a native name. I have 
never heard it called by natives anything but ‘‘nyanja”—the river. Chiri, in 
Mang’anja, meansa steep bank, and may by some misunderstanding have been taken 
by the Portuguese for the name of the river. 

* They are called A-chawa by the Mang’anja—their own name for themselves 
is A-Yao (sing. M-Yao). 
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Pioneer, and reached Chibisa’s! in July, to find that war had broken 
out and the country was being desolated by the Yaos. They started 
for the hills, and at Mbanu—the present half-way station on the road 
from Katunga’s to Blantyre—occurred the now historical encounter 
with the Tette slave-gang, which left the Bishop with a number of 
freed captives on his hands. These were taken on to Magomero, 
at the south end of Lake Shirwa, where the first mission station was 
founded. 

The tragic story of the Universities’ Mission, ending in the deaths 
of Bishop Mackenzie and three of his companions, is but too well 
known. The Mission was entirely withdrawn from the Zambesi 
Basin and started afresh at Zanzibar, in 1864, by Bishop Tozer. 

Livingstone never revisited the Shiré Highlands. The time he 
came nearest to doing so was at the beginning of his last expedition, 
when, having struck inland from the Rovuma to Lake Nyasa, he 
crossed the Shiré at its point of exit from the Lake—somewhere near 
Fort Johnston. Then he marched away westwards, to discover the 
Lakes of Bangweolo and Mivern, while his runaway capitao, Musa, 
returned to the coast with a lying report that the Angoni? had mur- 
dered him. 

Mr. E. D. Young, R.N., who had at one time been a member of 
the unfortunate Zambesi Expedition, went up the Shiré to the Lake 
in 1867, in order to investigate the truth of the above report, and 
returned with pretty satisfactory evidence that it was groundless. 
For eight years no further attempt was made to explore this region ; 
but, in 1875, Mr. Young once more appeared on the scene as the 
pioneer of the new colony. The prime mover in this enterprise was 
Dr. James Stewart—now well known as the Principal of the Love- 
dele Training Institution in Cape Colony—who had visited the 
Zambesi in 1862. The steamer J/a/a was brought out in sections, 
carried past the cataracts, and launched on the Upper Shiré. Two 
parties of pioneer missionaries were sent out by the Established 
Church of Scotland and the Free Church respectively. The latter 
proceeded to the Lake and founded their station of Livingstonia, on 
Cape Maclear ; the former, led by the late Mr. Henry Henderson, 
made choice of a spot nearly equidistant from Katunga’s and Matope, 
to which they gave the name of Livingstone’s birthplace—Blantyre. 
The great fig-tree under which the party encamped is still standing 
in the Mission garden. 


1 Near Katunga’s. 
* Called by Livingstone Mazitu or Mavitu. They will be referred to more in 
detail later on, 
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Two circumstances must be borne in mind as having greatly 
changed the aspect of affairs in the country since Livingstone’s first 
journey to the Lake in 1859—the establishment of the Makololo 
chiefs on the Shiré valley, and the Yao conquest of the Shiré Highlands. 
In later years the Angoni became a prominent factor in local politics ; 
but, at the time I refer to, they had not extended their raids west of 
the river. 

It will be remembered that Livingstone, when he started from 
Sekeletu’s for the Zambesi, after returning from his great journey to 
Loanda, took with him a Makololo escort furnished by that chief. 
These men he left behind at Tete, promising to return, after visiting 
England, and on that they were sent back to their homes in safety. 
He kept his promise, but found when he came back that many of 
them had married women of the country, and were quite content to 
stay where they were. A few years later, some of these men were 
found reigning as chiefs over the Mang’anja population of the Shiré 
valley. They seem to have been independent of each other, though 
they formed a kind of loose confederation when threatened by the 
Yaos or other enemies. The most powerful seems to have been the 
well-known Ramakukane, or Kasisi, who died a few years ago. His 
sons are still living on the river. Chipetula—who was shot in a 
quarrel by a British trader—as may be read in Professor Drummond’s 
“ Tropical Africa ”—was another ; his son and successor carries on 
the business near Chiromo, but is a comparatively unimportant 
person. Only three are now left, and of these, I believe that old 
Masea—who has his village a little below Katunga’s, and on the 
opposite bank—is the only genuine survivor of Livingstone’s com- 
panions. He is a fine tall old man, who wears a kind of cotton toga 
with regal dignity, and carries—in his capacity of “friend of the 
English ”—a silver-headed staff, which was sent out to him by Lord 
Clarendon. Several of his numerous, and mostly very good-looking 
family, have been educated at the Blantyre Mission ; in fact, some 
of the younger boys are still at school there, and an elder son is in 
training for the native ministry. 

Last year, when the telegraph was completed between Blantyre 
and Chikwawa, one of the first messages sent over it was received by 
the young man in question—Thomas Mpeni by name. It read, 
“Your father wants you at once,” and he started for the river in 
some aiarm, only to find that the old chief had merely wanted to 

I have never been able to ascertain exactly how this came about. Probably, 


being experienced warriors, they were called by the Mang’anja to help them 
against the Yaos. 
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test the efficiency of this invention of the white men. It is believed 
that Masea was somewhat disappointed when he found that he had 
to wait till his son had walked from Blantyre in the ordinary course of 
things, instead of seeing him come flying along the wires in answer 
to the telegram ! 

The Yao disturbances began somewhat earlier. This tribe—or 
confederacy of tribes—seems to have originally occupied the highlands 
between Lake Nyasa and the sea; but they never seem to have 
formed a nation in the true sense of the word, as the Zulus, the 
Matabele, the Basutos, and other African peoples have done. 
Livingstone found them raiding about in isolated parties in 1859. 
In 1861 they are described as “pressing into the country of the 
Anyasa ” (as they call the Mang’anja) “ killing, enslaving, and spread- 
ing terror on all sides.” Gradually they seem to have taken posses- 
sion of this district almost to the river, being only checked by the 
power of the Makololo chiefs. The Mang’anja were either enslaved 
or driven out. 

A lady who has been several years resident in the country, told 
me that many of these took refuge on the heights of Tyolo, where 
they and their descendants are living to this day. She had herself seen 
an old woman who remembered Dr. Livingstone, saying that, when 
she was a girl, she had accompanied her father to Sochi (a mountain 
a few miles from Blantyre Mission Station) to see the white man and 
bring him a goat as a present. The population about Blantyre is now 
very mixed—some villages speaking Mang’anja, and others Yao. 
Those nearest to the Mission (except the Chipetas, who were 
originally freed slaves from a distance) are all Yao. There has been a 
good deal of intermarriage, which probably accounts for the fact that 
most people can speak both !anguages—though preferring Yao, as 
being the language of the conquering and presumably superior race. 

The Yaos are, as a rule, a tall, finely-developed people, less quick 
and intelligent than the Mang’anja, but with more strength of will 
and force of character. They show, it is true, the defects of these 
qualities, and are apt to degenerate into arrogant, swaggering bullies, 
loud in their contempt for Mang’anja and Angoni. Planters and 
traders are heard to complain of the “stubborn Yaos,” and their 
“confounded independence ;” but perhaps it is not unfair to assume 
that, in these cases, nine times out of ten, what would be mere 
becoming self-respect in the white man ranks as impudence in the 
black. They are proud—with something of the “touchiness” of 
Scots, and more especially of Highlanders—and one does not find 
them, at first sight, as attractive as shallower and superficially more 
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amiable natures. Buta Yao of the right sort can always be depended 
upon ; and once he is convinced that you mean him well, he is sure 
to stand your friend. I have in my mind three sturdy fellows, native 
teachers at the Blantyre Mission, who lived (still live, I hope) on 
Mount Ndirande. At their baptism—it is a small point, but signi- 
ficant—they declined to choose new names, but kept their old ones, 
which may here be recorded—Mwepeta, Tambala, Silombela. English 
names were rather the fashion—I suppose it is so, more or less, at 
all Mission stations—and, remembering the partiality of the African, 
outside his own country, for high-sounding and ridiculous designa- 
tions, one could not help feeling that the three had shown the self- 
respect of freemen. They used to walk five or six miles on five 
mornings a week, to attend a class at eight o’clock, and then, some- 
how, between the three of them (I have never been able to apportion 
the exact amount of pedestrian exercise got through by each), taught 
a class in Blantyre school, and then schools (several miles apart) on 
Ndirande. I have in my possession an old exercise-book of 
Tambala’s, written in a beautiful clear hand, which contains, among 
other things, the narrative of Daniel in the lions’ den, in Yao. Un- 
luckily I didn’t acquire that language, and cannot judge of the 
composition. 

Speaking of composition, I may mention that Thomas Mpeni, 
referred to above, once, in a flight of ambition, translated into 
Mang’anja part of one of Tolstoi’s little stories (if I remember right 
it was “ What shall it profit a man?”), and it appeared in the native 
perodical (Xa/ilo/e) published at Blantyre. What there was of it was 
exceedingly well done, but I have never heard whether he completed 
the translation. It strikes me, by-the-by, that missionaries every- 
where would find these little books (“‘ Where Love is, there God is,” 
&c.) admirable for translation into native languages—at least, those 
in which the story does not depend too much on “local colour” to 
be readily explained. They were specially written, in simple 
language, for a very primitive people, and the human nature to which 
they are addressed is the same everywhere. Only I should abstain 
from translating the one wherein all brain-work is said to be an in- 
vention of the Devil. It might raise awkward questions between 
teachers and taught. 

To return to the Yaos—even at the time of their invasion they 
do not seem to have been a coherent, organised force ; they were, 
rather, a wave of people driven southward by a succession of years of 
famine, and the raids of the Magwangwara. The three chiefs who 
settled in the Blantyre district were Manjambe, Kumlomba, and 
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Kapeni. Kapeni, who lived on Sochi up to the time of his death a 
few years ago, and was a frequent visitor at the Mission, seems to 
have been the most powerful of them, though I believe the others 
were quite independent of him. Whether Kumlomba is still living 
or not I do not know; he left the neighbourhood some years ago, 
but his village (a little to the left of the road as you come to Blantyre) 
still bears his name. Chikumbu and Inkanda (they both, a native 
once told me, “have bad hearts”) dwell near Mlanje; they both 
figure in recent Blue Books, and have given a good deal of trouble 
to the Administration. Matapwiri also occupies a stronghold near 
Mlanje, just beyond the British border—you can catch a glimpse of 
his mountain by going out along the Fort Anderson road—and he 
frequently fights the Portuguese. Last October he gave them a bad 
time up there, and looted the French R. C. Mission, driving Father 
Dupeyron to take refuge in the fort. Kawinga is another of these 
Macgregor-like gentlemen, with a propensity for attacking his neigh- 
bours, and driving off—not cattle, but men, which brought him into 
collision with the Administration in January last. He is said to have 
retired over the border to join Matapwiri. 

Other Yao chiefs, who have come greatly under the influence of 
Arab traders from the coast, and call themselves Mohammedans, are 
settled at various points on the Lake and Upper Shiré. Such are, or 
were, Mponda, Jumbe of Kotaketa’s, the late Makanjira, and others. 
Most of them have been systematically engaged in the slave-trade, 
keeping dhows on the Lake (built for them by Coast-men), while they 
themselves were “run” in his own interest by some enterprising 
merchant of the Tippoo Tip stamp (but usually of a lower grade), 
who fixed his residence at the chief’s place and acted, practically, as 
his Grand Vizier. 

The English gunboats on the Lake have, in great measure, put a 
stop to this sort of thing for the last four years; but there is 
reason to suppose that cargoes are still occasionally run on the sly. 
Mponda’s people sometimes make raids into South Angoniland, 
sending udendos' of slaves across country by unfrequented paths. 
Whether any of them are sent down to the coast I do not know ; 
more probably they are disposed of privately as domestic slaves. 
I have been told of petty Yao chiefs and headmen, not many miles 
from Blantyre, who were in the habit of buying or kidnapping slaves 
from beyond the river ; but since the traffic ona large scale had 
become too risky, they confined themselves to women, who were use- 
ful as cultivators, and could, if inconvenient inquiries were made, be 


1 Ulendo, lit. a journey—is also used for a caravan (kafila) of travellers, 
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accounted for as their wives. But with every new post established 
by the Administration the facilities for the trade are greatly lessened. 
The Yaos are divided into five great tribes, two of whom, the 
Machinga and the Mangoche, occupied the Shiré Highlands. Some 
of the former, as already mentioned, are settled along the Upper 
Shiré, above the small Lake of Malombe, forming an exception to the 
generally received dictum that “the River people are Mang’anja.” At 
Kumlomba’s village, near Blantyre, the present headman, Chentambo 
(a man, I should say, between forty and fifty), one day introduced 
to me as his father, an old patriarch who had arrived on a visit from the 
River. Knowing Chentambo to be a Yao, I was surprised at this, 
but the old man explained that his people had been driven out from 
the hill-country by Kawinga, and had settled “fu nyanja” on the 
River. This must be the war referred to in Livingstone’s “ Zambezi 
Expedition,” where Kawinga is spelt “ Kainka.” 

The early history of Blantyre, which started this digression, 
may be found given at length in Mr. Young’s “ Mission to Nyassa,” 
Mr. J. Buchanan’s “Shiré Highlands,” and the Rev. Duff Mac- 
donald’s “ Africana ”—or, more compendiously, in a pamphlet 
issued by the Rev. Horace Waller in 1890, entitled “The Title 
Deeds to Nyassaland.” It need not, therefore, be recounted here 
in detail. The first party consisted of a medical missionary—Dr. 
Macklin—and five artisans, the first ordained minister—the Rev. D. 
Macdonald—being sent out in 1878. Certain difficulties, due to 
the assumption of a civil jurisdiction on the part of the settlers, 
led to Mr. Macdonald’s retirement and the recall of some of the 
staff, and in fact, for a time, threatened the very existence of the 
Mission. The matter cannot be fully gone into here; but it is 
sufficiently evident that the position was a difficult one. The 
country was practically a No-man’s land—there was no central or 
very firmly-established native authority ; and there seems to have 
been some lack of definiteness about the instructions issued from 
home. The settlers appear to have honestly thought themselves 
justified in taking the law into their own hands. What may be 
thought of their methods, and whether it was fair to piace them in 
such a position at all, are other questions. 

The Mission was reconstituted in 1880, when the present head, 
the Rev. D. C. Scott, went out to take charge of the work. 

In the early seventies, the Yaos, having settled down into (com- 
paratively) peaceful possession of the Shiré Highlands, began in 
their turn to suffer from the raids of the Angoni. These appear 
to be a Zulu tribe whose fathers rebelled against Tshaka, and being 
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driven out of the south country, gradually fought their way north- 
ward and across the Zambesi, subduing various tribes by the way. 
Their principal seat is west of the Lake, where they have gradually 
driven the Ataya down to the Lake-shore, and would probably ‘have 
exterminated them but for the intervention of the Livingstonia 
Mission. In this country was Mombera’s great kraal, the head- 
quarters of the real Angoni who speak Zulu, or at any rate a dialect 
so similar as to be easily understood by those who know that 
language. The southern Angoni are ruled by another chief— 
Chekusi, dwelling on one of the treeless plateaus of che Kirk 
Mountains—but most of the so-called Angoni of this district are 
Mang’anja subject tribes. Some families of the conquering clan 
are settled round the great kraal, but I believe they are not really 
very numerous. 

These warriors, after having overrun the country west of the 
Shiré, began to cross it, and attack both Yao and Mang’anja. The 
former fled to the hills, the latter to islands on the river, while the 
Angoni ravaged the country, carried off the crops, and retired. 
They became an annual visitation, till the advent of the white men 
at Blantyre brought relief. A great raid was threatened in July, 
1877, and all preparations were made to meet it, but the danger 
happily passed off, the Angoni “returning without having attacked 
a single village.” After that they did not come for some years, but 
the Great Raid some ten or twelve years ago is still fresh in men’s 
memories. It was the last. In 1884 Mr. and Mrs. D.C. Scott! 
and Dr. Peden made their adventurous journey to Chekusi’s, and 
secured a personal interview with that chief, who received them in 
a friendly manner, and declared his willingness for white teachers 
to settle in his country. Fora long time it proved impossible to 
send anyone, but the Livingstonia Mission opened stations at 
Livlezi and Gowa ; and in 1893 an offshoot of the Blantyre 
Mission was planted at Ntumbi, at the foot of the Kirk range. 
A school is now being carried on there by native teachers, 

Chekusi, like Mombera, has died within the last few years ; 
and their sons have succeeded to their respective positions and 
titles (the present Chekusi is named Chatantumba, also Gomani), 
but to nothing like the same power and importance. 

In chronicling the rise of British Central Africa, it would be 
most unfair to make no mention of the African Lakes Company. 


‘It is sad to have to relate that this lady, whose energy and activity so greatly 
contributed to the success of the Mission, died at Mozambique, on the voyage 
home, in April 1895. 
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Originally founded by a knot of philanthropists, who were prepared 
to sink their money in developing this splendid country by means 
of legitimate commerce and opening up facilities for transport, it 
was, for a long time, far from profitable to its promoters in a 
pecuniary sense ; but the value of the work it has done can scarcely 
be calculated. Its stations extend from Chinde to Lake Tanganika, 
and it has now nine or ten steamers on the River and Lake. Their 
central depét, Mandala, with its brick-built store, neat houses, 
beautifully kept garden, and acres of coffee, is, with the Blantyre 
Mission, the nucleus of the colony. It is a sight to see a big ivory 
ulendo come in from Matope, where they have picked up the cargo 
of the Domira or the Livingstone, and file into the compound, man 
by man, perhaps two hundred of them, each with a tusk or two on 
his head—or maybe a bundle of small ones—carefully sewn up in 
sacking. The manager’s house at Mandala is the only two-storied 
building in the country save one. Its rival was built in imitation 
of the original by an ambitious chief named Kumtaja, who grew 
rich by trading in ivory, and subsequently acquired enough 
civilisation to become bankrupt.' His house passed into the hands 
of a planter, and is now, I believe, used as a store. 

Mandala takes its name from the native appellation of its 
founder, Mr. John Moir, whose spectacles (mandala means glass) 
made a great impression on the African mind; and whose facts et gestes, 
from the defence of the stockade at Karonga’s, in which he bore so 
gallant a part, to a certain adventure with a youthful elephant 
(whereof I dare not give the details from memory, not being sure of 
the true version of the story), are passing into the traditions of the 
country. ‘“ Mandala,” though he has retired from the scene of his 
first labours, is still in Africa ; his brother (locally known as Chinde- 
don), author of an account of the affair at Karonga’s which appeared 
in Murray's Magazine for November 1888, has returned to Scct- 
land. 

The Company has, during the last year or two, been reconstituted 
on a somewhat different basis, and I believe that its proper style and 
title now is, “The African Lakes Trading Corporation, Limited ”; 
but it will always be difficult to dissociate Mandala and Matope, the 
James Stevenson and the ivory udendos from the initials 4.Z.C. 

Towards the end of the eighties, great uneasiness was caused by 
the claims of the Portuguese, who, as we have seen, had abstained 


* One is glad to be able to add, from Commissioner Johnston’s Report (pub- 
lished in the Blue-Book for Africa, No. 6, 1894), that Kumtaja “‘ fortunately 
possessed valuable assets in the shape of land, and is rapidly regaining prosperity.” 
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for over 200 years from exploring a region of which they now 
began to perceive the value. The ensuing discussions ended in 
the proclamation of a British Protectorate in 1890, which I 
think we may say has, on the whole, been for the good of, the 
country. 

It is, indeed, a good land, not so exuberantly fertile as some 
tropical regions, but responding generously to care bestowed on it, 
and very fair to look on. Blantyre lies on one of the broad ridges 
or undulations of a rolling table-land, and is surrounded—at greater 
or less distances—by hills. The red brick church, with its white 
dome, occupying the highest point of the ridge, and with a number 
of beautiful trees grouped about it, is a conspicuous object from 
many points of view. The terraced gardens, the neat houses—brick 
bungalows thatched with native grass, and with roses climbing over 
the verandahs—the expanse of grass which, if not exactly turf, is 
green enough during the rains; the avenue of fine blue-gums 
leading to Mandala (only it is a pity that, owing to the prevailing 
winds, the gum trees and cypresses all have a decided slant to the 
west)—all these make a very pleasant picture, enlivened by the 
passing hither and thither of bright-eyed, brightly-clad, chattering 
boys and girls. The schoolboys’ costume unites the merits of be- 
comingness and cheapness—the latter an important consideration 
from the point of view of missionary committees. It consists of a 
tewera (or waist-cloth reaching to the ankles) and a short-sleeved 
shirt of simpleconstruction (one can run them up in an hour or soifone 
has a sewing-machine), generally of striped stuff, blue’ and white, or 
red and white. The “ewera consists of two, or two-and-a-half yards 
of unbleached calico, or some of the cheap coloured stuffs supplied 
by the traders—a single width of the stuff suffices for all except the 
biggest boys. Those of the latter who are earning wages generally 
invest, as soon as they can, in a jacket and trousers, which are much 
less becoming to them than the shirt and “wera. The women and 
elder girls wear the long cloth of the Zanzibari women, folded 
round the body just under the arms, and a short jacket with or with- 
out sleeves. They are very skilful in draping the cloth and getting 
it to remain in place without pins or tying; the sash (mpango), 
which is greatly affected, is rather for ornament than use. The true 
native fashion is to wear it rather low down, with the ends tied in 
front. The little girls have a regulation costume of petticoat (a word 
which is becoming naturalised in Mang’anja, as “fotokosi”), and 
a species of pinafore—a “work-party” type of garment, with a sash 
tied ina bow behind. Boys and girls alike have white Sunday suits 
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trimmed with scarlet braid, which, collectively, have a very pretty 
effect as they come trooping into church. 

Beyond Biantyre, in a north-easterly direction, lies Ndirande, a 
strangely-shaped mountain like a couching sphinx, partly covered 
with bush, partly with long grass, and showing here and there a pre- 
cipitous face of grey granite crags. Due north is Nyambadwe, a 
small, conical hill, whose top can be reached in little more than 
half an hour from the Mission. Over its long south-westward slope 
lie scattered the conical huts of the Chipeta villages— populated (in 
part, at least) by the members of slave caravans, freed, in early 
days, by the Mission, as they passed along the track behind 
Ndirande. The sun goes down behind the long, wooded rampart 
of Michirn, a dark-green mass, full in view of the Manse windows. 
To the south-east, beyond Mandala and the Bana (the Consulate 
with the Court-house and post office), the view is more open, but here, 
too, the distant mass of Mpemba closes the horizon. Southward lies 
Sochi, a brown pyramid, very like a Highland mountain in late 
autumn or winter, with its granite crags and sheets of dead heather— 
only in this case the brown is that of dry grass. Between Sochi 
and Ndirande, but at a greater distance, lie the twin hills of 
Mpingwe and Bangwe, between which lies the track which Living- 
stone and Bishop Mackenzie followed in 1861. And if you ascend 
to the top of Nyambadwe, you see a tossing sea of hills, peak 
beyond peak, wave on wave, till they melt into the strange blue 
outlines of a humpy range somewhere to the east of Cape Maclear. 

A great part of the country, as already implied, is covered with 
bush—scrub would, perhaps, be a better word.. There are few or no 
large trees, except in the beds of streams, or isolated clumps, which 
the natives have carefully preserved from forest-fires to bury their 
deadin. Near every group of villages there is one of these wka/angos, 
scrupulously shunned by the living. If you enter, you will probably 
see broken pots lying on the ground. When the graves are recent 
there is a rough mound of earth, of very slight eievation—old graves 
do not seem to rise above the level of the soil. I once entered the 
nkalango of the Chipetas, near Blantyre, and saw on the graves, 
besides pottery, baskets (broken to render them useless), and handles 
of hoes or axes ; but the most startling object was a corpse wrapped 
in a dango-reed mat, and slung between two trees. I do not know 
whether this kind of burial is usual in Africa—or, if so, where ; I 
never came across another instance. There were two or three pits 
looking like empty graves. I have been informed that these are 


dug for the benefit of the af# or wizards, who have strong ghoulish 
L2 
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propensities, and frequently act as resurrectionists. Apparently their 
supernatural powers (like those of some other wonder-workers) are 
not supposed to avail to protect them against a very simple stratagem. 

The bush (to return from this digression) consists of small trees 
and shrubs, scattered about pretty thinly—the intervals filled up with 
grass and weeds. The long grass of the open country does not occur 
here, or only in scattered tufts, so that walking, as a rule, is easy and 
pleasant. The clear streams—the Nasolo and the Mudi—running 
over shelves and ledges of granite, with ferns of various kinds, and 
small crimson lilies growing here and there among the clefts—with 
their great trees from which strange creepers hang in ropes and 
festoons, and in whose tops one hears unseen birds calling to one 
another—win themselves, somehow, almost a personal place in 
one’s affections, as it is the manner of streams and hills todo. This 
bush is not, perhaps, remarkably rich in flowers compared with 
other tropical countries, still it makes a gallant show at the beginning 
of the rains, with gladioli—pink, yellow, cream-coloured and crimson— 
mauve and golden ground orchids, purple amomums, and lavender 
ones, and deep yellow ones, and—I dare go no further for lack of 
botanical knowledge. And I never had the luck to see that valley, 
between Mpingwe and Bangwe, which was trodden, just at the right 
season, when it was carpeted with lilies and orchids, by Livingstone 
and Mackenzie, and called by them the Valley of Flowers. 

The naturalist in the Shiré Highlands will find much to interest 
him. The extraordinary variety of mimetic insects—to take but 
one point—will well repay study ; and he who should devote his 
time to ascertaining in all their details the ways of the locust and 
the bone beetle, would earn the lasting gratitude of the planter, and, 
to quote the immortal schoolboy, “eat up a monument harder than 
brass.” The locust plague of last year seems to have extended over 
nearly the whole of South Africa. It was the first that has visited 
Nyasaland within the memory of white men; but old natives 
remember another before the Yao invasion. Severe famines have 
been the result in some places ; the coffee has not suffered to any 
great extent, but planters find it a serious matter to supply food 
for their native labourers whose crops of maize and millet have 
been destroyed—especially with the uncertainties of transport, if it 
has to be brought from a distance. No certain way of destroying 
the pests seems to be known ; and the efficacy of the methods used 
in Cyprus (where, however, they seem to have been, at all events, 
got under) is hotly debated. Simple, but hardly effectual, was the 
remedy tried by certain villagers at Mlange, who offered a solemn 
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libation of beer to the manes of their late chief Chipoka (Chipoka 
having appeared in a dream to an old man who was his friend in life, 
and told him that he—Chipoka—was thirsty in the spirit-world, and 
the locusts had come to remind his people of their neglected 
duties), and on the same occasion bestowed on the locusts a new 
name—they were no longer to be called “ dzombe,” but “ Ndaipaine ” 
—TI have been bad!” I fear they heeded the latter as little as, 
when once settled, they do the shouting and banging of tins which 
seem to prevent their alighting, if still on the wing. 

Statistics are a weariness to the flesh, and I have avoided them 
on principle ; but, as it is a question likely to be asked, I may con- 
clude these notes by stating that there are about two hundred and 
thirty-seven Europeans in “ the eastern part of British Central Africa.” 
The Blue-Book, from which I quote, includes under this term con- 
siderably more than the actual Shiré Highlands ; but as by far the 
greater part of the Azumgu in question are concentrated within the 
area we have been considering, I let it stand. I have taken the 
liberty of adding “about,” since, to my personal knowledge, some 
have left the country, and others arrived, since the Commissioner 
wrote his report. Death, too, has altered the balance ; in so small a 
community every departure is noticed ; and last year the Mission 
and the whole district sustained a peculiarly heavy loss in Dr. 
W. Affleck Scott. It would be impertinent, in such an article as this, 
to attempt a description of such a life and character ; it is, perhaps, 
enough to say that the whole community felt that they had lost in 


him, not only a doctor, but a friend. 
A, WERNER. 
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A VOLUNTEER LAUREATE. 


HE by-ways of our literature reek with the memories of sordid 

tragedies. Ghosts of neglected wits, squalid still, winnow the 

air in the least disturbed corners. Many a genius has here dwindled, 

guttered, and gone out, a beggarly unknown garreteer ; hustled from 

earth either to vanish in oblivion or be saturated with post-mortem 
praise—thin food and fit for a spook to feed upon. 

Gather together these ravelled skeins, these records of souls 
prodigally wasted, none will fret the heart more than that of Richard 
Savage, the tale of whose pilgrimage has thrilled many a heart-string. 
Distressed poets there have been a many, but still the miserable 
chronicle of this man’s privations remains unequalled. His attempts 
not so much to live as to evade the shears, while heavily handicapped 
by birth, and ever by his own follies increasing the penalty. Born in 
January 1697, the House of Lords pronounced him illegitimate some 
few months later on proof that his mother, the Countess Macclesfield, 
had committed adultery with Earl Rivers. Renounced, or repu- 
diated, by her from the first, he was placed with a poor woman who 
had directions to rear him as her own. Of his birth he afterwards 
wrote 

Two fathers joined to rob my claim of one, 
and calls himself a “derelict from my cradle.” ‘The Fates” he 
cansidered his “ nearest kindred” ; they recognised the relationship 
by dancing the hays with him all through life. He plaintively tells 


how 
No mother’s care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer, 
No father’s guardian-hand my youth maintain’d, 
Call’d forth my virtues, or from vice restrain’d ; 


and likens himself to a “ babe” 


Murder’d to preserve a mother’s fame, 
Or cast obscure, the child of want and shame. 


Earl Rivers, the putative father, when on his death-bed in 1712 
desired to make some reparation by leaving him £6,000, To 
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this end he sent for the mother, who in the interim had bowdlerised 
herself by a marriage with a Colonel Brett—to whom, according to 
Whitehead, Cibber had to lend a shirt to propose in. She declared 
their son dead, and the legacy passed to another. She was also the 
means of a second legacy being diverted—that left by Savage’s god- 
mother, Mrs. Lloyd—the trustee querying his identity at her instance, 
and he being without means to press the claim. Doubtless, he had 
these incidents in sight when he wrote :— 

Yon shade illustrious quits the realms of rest 

To aid some orphan of its race distrest ; 

This plaintive ghost from earth when newly fled 

Saw those the living trusted wrong the dead ; 

He saw by fraud abus’d the lifeless hand 

Sign the false deed that alienates his land. 


His maternal grandmother showed him one kindness, as by her 
direction he was placed at a grammar school near St. Albans, where 
he received what scanty education he ever had. When removed 
from there he was apprenticed to a Holborn shoemaker, and for a 
while wooed St. Crispin, but, the deputed mother dying, some letters 
revealing his true parentage fell into his hands. Although these 
papers could have told nothing but a tale of naked, unrelieved 
cruelty, they seemed to have awakened in him a son’s affection. He 
made many attempts to see his mother, but without success, she 
utterly repudiating him, Then, according to the Plain Dealer (a 
weekly paper named after Wycherley’s comedy), he haunted her door 
on dark evenings in the hope of seeing her either at a window or as 
she came out. Once he found the door open, and, entering un- 
noticed, passed upstairs. Then, indeed, he succeeded, but only to 
hear her accuse him of breaking in with a view to murder, and order 
his expulsion by servants. Of this incident she made lethal use 
hereafter, as will be shown. 

Needless to say, he would no longer stick to his last, and, having 
neither means nor occupation, was reduced to the direst straits. He 
describes his position with a poet’s blandness as “worth severely 
try’d.” “ Having no profession,” says Dr. Johnson, “he became by 
necessity an author,” or, to be more exact, a stray in the threadbare 
army of pamphleteers, and, like most of that rank-and-file, without 
success, his pamphlet on the Bangorian controversy at once sink- 
ing out of sight in an ocean of similar inconsidered trifles. As a 
result of failure he explored a depth of misery even lower than that 
peopled by cobblers’ ’prentices at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and recounts ;— 
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How was I treated when in life forlorn ? 

My claim your pity, but my lot your scorn. 
Why were my studious hours oppos’d by need ? 
In me did poverty from guilt proceed ? 

Did I contemporary authors wrong? 


/Eneas-like he passes through the crowd 
Unsought, unseen beneath misfortune’s cloud. 
Hunger, thirst, nakedness their grievous fall, 
Unjust derision, too—that tongue of gall. 


He next essayed dramatic writing, adapting two comedies from 
the Spanish, “Woman a Riddle” and “Love in a Veil.” Their 
success was trifling and brought him no profit, with the exception of 
an introduction to Sir Richard Steele and “Graceful” Wilks. Steele— 
who, by the way, was an intimate of the Colonel Brett who had married 
the divorced Countess—warmly championed his cause, asserting “that 
the inhumanity of his mother had given him a right to find every 
good man his father.” But everybody’s child met the fate of every- 
body’s business. Steele, according to Dr. Johnson, had intended 
marrying Savage to his illegitimate daughter, and certainly made him 
for a time a small allowance, but, hearing he had been ridiculed by 
his protégé, he withdrew the allowance and severed the connection. 
Wilks proved of stauncher stuff. Not alone did he continually assist, 
but obtained him occasional benefits and an introduction to Mrs. 
Oldfield. Nance, moved by his sad history, allowed him a small 
pension of £50, which she continued until her death in 1730. Of 
her he says :— 

Fair and more fair you every grace transmit ; 
Love, learning, beauty, elegance, and wit. 
In conscious majesty you shine serene, 

In thought a heroine and in act a queen. 


Not a remarkably eloquent tribute to her public character—of her 
private character he was wisely silent. 

He now wrote a tragedy on the story of Sir Thomas Overbury. 
This was submitted to Colley Cibber, who amended it to such effect 
that Dr. Johnson says, “The rays of genius that glimmered in it, 
glimmered through all the mists which poverty and Cibber had been 
able to spread over it.” 

A friend and a better critic he found in Mr. Aaron Hill of the 
Plain Dealer. Hill wrote prologue and epilogue for the tragedy 
on its appearance in 1723, but it only held the stage three or four 
nights. Its publication was more successful, although the total pro- 
ceeds of publication and performance did not amount to £200, It 
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was dedicated to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and in a very ful- 
some strain, as witness : ,“‘ Since our country has been honoured with 
the glory of your wit as elevated and immortal as your soul,” &c. It 
may be of interest to mention that this tragedy was revived by 
R. B. Sheridan in 1777, who wrote a new prologue in which he 
says :— 

Ill-fated Savage, at whose birth was giv’n 

No parent but the Muse, no friend but Heav’n. 


Very much the poet's own way of describing himself. Aaron Hill’s 
kindness did not end here. He published his sad story in the Plain 
Dealer with a view of encouraging subscriptions to a Poetical Mis- 
cellany.” This publication brought Savage some £70. He says of 
Hill :— 


You call’d my lays and wrongs to early fame. 
Oft when you saw my youth wild error know, 
Reproof soft-hinted taught the blush to glow. 


Young and unformed, you first my genius rais’d. 


Although it must be confessed he was an intractable subject to 
reprove. 

He had now bid fair to emerge from the condition of mere tramp, 
living from hand to mouth on the alms of friend and stranger, when 
his self-styled “ nearest relatives” played him another sorry trick. In 
1727 he became entangled in a night-house quarrel in which a man 
was killed. He and his companions were brought to trial. The hag 
who kept the night-house, her maid, and some unzoned Venus of the 
streets swore that Savage gave the fatal thrust, and that before his 
victim could draw. The judge, Page, treated him with great severity, 
thus, according to his victim, addressing the jury: “ Gentlemen of 
the jury, you are to consider that Mr. Savage is a great man, a much 
greater man than you or I, but, gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very 
hard case that Mr. Savage should therefore kill you orme?” He and 
a companion were found guilty of murder and sentenced to death. 
The mercy of the Crown was prayed for by his friends. Now came 
his mother’s opportunity. Obtaining an audience of Queen Caroline, 
she related how this pseudo-son had once forced his way into her 
house at night with intent to murder. The Queen, in consequence, 
set herself against any pardon, and no doubt the common hang- 
man would here have ended his troubles and aspirations had not 
the Countess of Hertford come forward. She, becoming acquainted 
with the true story of his life, laid it before her Majesty, and with 
such address that the desired clemency was at once obtained, “On 
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March 9, 1728, he pleaded the King’s pardon,” writes Dr. Johnson, 
Of his unjust judge he says :— 
Once a drudge 

From floundering in low cases rose a judge. 

Form’d to make pleaders laugh, his nonsense thunders, 

And on low juries breathes contagious blunders. 

His brothers blush because no blush he knows, 

Nor e’er one uncorrupted finger shows, 


Of the unhappy manslaughter he says :— 


Is chance a guilt ?—that my disastrous heart 
For mischief never meant must ever smart ? 


And of the victim :— 


He might, perhaps, his country’s friend have prov’d, 
Both happy, generous, candid and belov’d ; 

He might have sav’d some worth now doom’d to fall, 
And I, perchance, in him have murder’d all. 


A free man, he again found himself dependent on eleemosynary 
bounty. His mother’s last act having turned him against her, he 
prepared for publication a complete account of their relations, but 
Lord Tyrconnel, her nephew, intervened and prevented the exposure 
by receiving him into his house, contracting to allow him £200a 
year. “The Bastard,” inscribed “ with all due reverence to Mrs. 
Brett, once Countess of Macclesfield,” was indeed written, but not 
then published. It contains perhaps his best known line, here 


applied to himself :— 


He lives to build, not boast, a generous race ; 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 


This autobiographical poem is undoubtedly his strongest effort, and 
is full of good lines. In its opening stanzas he hysterically exults at 
the manner of his birth :— 


Blest be the Bastard’s birth! Through wondrous ways 
He shines eccentric, like a comet’s blaze. 

No sickly fruit of faint compliance he— 

He! Stampt in nature’s mint of ecstasy ! 


Born to himself, by no possession led, 

In freedom foster’d and by fortune fed ; 

O mother, yet no mother! ’Tis to you 

My thanks for such distinguish’d claims are due. 
You, unenslav’d to Nature’s narrow laws, 

Warm championess for freedom’s sacred cause, 
Discharg’d my grasping soul, push’d me from shore, 
And launch’d me into life without an oar. 
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What had I lost if... 
You had faint-drawn me with a form alone, 
A lawful lump of life by force your own ! 


In a sadder strain he continues :— 


Rashly deceiv’d, I saw no pits to shun, 

But thought to purpose and to act were one 3 
Mother miscall’d, farewell—of soul severe, 
This sad reflection yet may force one tear ; 
All I was wretched by to you I ow’d, 

Alone from strangers every comfort flow’d ! 


During his stay in Tyrconnel’s house the world smiled on him, 
Mr. Savage became the rage. What his rhyming could not compass, 
the zegis of a title did. While with him he published a pamphlet 
entitled, “The Author to be Let,” in which, under the name of 
“ Iscariot Hackney,” he scourged the genus of literary prostitutes 
then so rampant and numerous—the “ Bezaleel Creaks ” who brought 
forth their tainted offspring at some “Bible and Ink-bottle” ; or, 
better still, dispensed with all mention of a birthplace, well knowing 
their chrisms would never need a certificate. Had he rested here he 
had done well, but must needs disgrace himself by putid reflections 
on the poverty of that very class of needy wits from whose ranks he 
had only just been charitably drawn. Moreover, some lines in the 
dedication to this pamphlet cannot be passed without comment. 
The censorship of the Press had only been abolished in 1695, two 
years before Savage’s birth. Its consequent effect on newspapers 
was now very manifest. For the first time in our history we had an 
unmuzzled Press. This is how Savage’s dedication treats it: ‘ The 
liberties taken by the writers of journals with their superiors were 
exorbitant and unjustifiable.” As Savage at no time spared anyone 
he considered deserved chastisement, or who was not for the time in 
his favour, such an expression of opinion comes with very bad grace, 
and nullifies a good many of his mouthings to liberty. It is asserted 
he did not write the dedication, but he certainly allowed it to appear 
over his name. 

“* The Wanderer,” his most ambitious poem—essentially, if not 
overpoweringly, didactic—containing plenty of “ bark and steel for the 
mind,” was aiso published at this time and dedicated to his patron 
in the following strain: “ But that I live, my lord, is a proof that 
dependence on your lordship and the present Ministry is an assu- 
rance of success.” Surely the apotheosis of begging-letter writing ! 
In this poem, whilst describing a landscape, he puts the spectrum 
into verse, as if he were writing a class-book for infant schools :— 
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The flaming red that pains the dwelling gaze ; 
The stainless, lightsome yellow’s gilding rays, 
The clouded orange that betwixt them glows, 
And to kind mixture tawny lustre owes ; 
All-cheering green that gives the spring its dye ; 
The bright, transparent blue that robes the sky ; 
And indigo, which shaded light displays ; 

And violet which in the view decays, 

Parental hues whence others all proceed. 


Now also was published the “Epistle to Sir Robert Walpole,” in 


which he says :— 
Thy spreading worth in various bounty fell, 
Made genius flourish, and made art excel. 
Where for relief flies Innocence distress’d ? 
To you, who chase oppression from the oppress’d. 


As he had always spoken of Walpole in private with contumely, it 
must be owned this was simply written for what it would fetch, in 
patronage. He bowed in the House of Rimmon, and, sad to say, 
fruitlessly. Walpole promised him a place, but never kept his word. 
Grown sick of waiting, he relinquished all hope and addressed that 
statesman in a very different strain :— 


E’en right in him from some wrong motive rose. 


Where lives the statesman so in honour clear, 
To give where he has nought to hope nor fear ? 


To starve on hope ; or, like chamelions, fare 
On ministerial faith, which means but air. 


Oh, to be there! To tread that friendly shore, 
Where falsehood, pride and statesmen are no more ! 


When out of power through him the public good, 
So strong his factious tribe, suspended stood ! 


When ill his purpose, eloquent his strain, 
His malice had a look and voice humane. 


His noblest actions are illustrious crimes. 


If Savage could not bless with grace, he at least could curse with 
vigour. 

The “ Fates” now gave the box another shake, and again theit 
“relative” lost. Tryconnel turned him out of his house, alleging 
that it was his custom to bring home tavern friends, assume the 
government of the house, drink with them, and “ practice the most 
licentious frolics and outrages of drunkenness.” Savage, on the 
other hand, asserted Tyrconnel was in difficulties and merely sought 
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occasion to be rid of an unwelcome expense. Wherever the fault 
lay, the fact remained—Savage was again roofless and penniless. A 
prodigal when opportunity offered, that failing, he became once more 
a pauper. Immediately on leaving the protecting shadow of the 
great man’s house, his prestige fell from him ; but the publication of 
“The Bastard,” which quickly followed, again brought him forward, 
and on his merits. It even attracted the attention of George II., to 
whom he thus refers in its preface; “ For being a spot of earth to 
which nobody pretends a title, I devolve naturally upon the king, as 
one of the rights of his royalty.” His Majesty promised on the death 
of Eusden to make him Laureate, a promise which remained unful- 
filled, Coiley Cibber, instead, getting the laurel. 

It was now he arrogated to himself the title of “ Volunteer 
Laureate,” publishing an ode to the Queen on her birthday in 1731 
under that heading. For this, to quote his own words in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, he “received a bank-bill of £50, and a 
gracious message to this effect: That her Majesty was highiy 
pleased with the verses ; that she took particularly kind his lines there 
relating to the king; that he had permission to write annually on 
the same subject ; and that he should yearly receive the like present, 
till something better (which was her Majesty’s intention) could be 
done for him.” Here we have the anomaly of a king and queen 
running a laureate apiece, Cibber and Savage—fire and tow. 

The “ something better” never arrived, but Savage continued to 
write his volunteer odes and to annually receive £50 until Queen 
Caroline’s death in 1738. Not, however, without protests from 
Cibber, who considered his appanage curtailed. Concerning these 
protests, Dr. Johnson says: “Savage did not think any title which 
was conferred upon Mr. Cibber so honourable, as that the usurpation 
of it could be imputed to him as an instance of very exorbitant vanity, 
and therefore continued to write under the same title.” 

These laureate odes show little merit, being mostly a compound 
of fulsome flattery and complaint that the “ something” better did not 
arrive. Such sentiments as these are reiterated to weariness :— 


My queen my mother and my father God. 
Your heart is woman tho’ your mind be more. 


He jogs her memory with this :— 
Honours and wealth I cheerfully resign, 
If competence, if learned ease, be mine ! 
To further maintain his newly-assumed character of courtier he 
dedicated to Frederick Prince of Wales a poem, “On Public Spirit, 
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with regard to Public Works,” a badly-digested compendium of 
proposed reforms. It deals with the building of bridges, lighthouses, 
courts of law, theatres and hospitals, repairing harbours and public 
roads, making rivers navigable, and colonising. On this occasion his 
throat was tuneless, for not only is the construction rude in the 
extreme, but the main idea is with difficulty followed. These lines 


occur :— 
No arch of triumph is assign’d 


To laurell’d pride, whose sword has thinned mankind. 


An expression of opinion very much at variance with these lines 
in his prologue to Henry VI. :— 

Sword-law has often Europe’s balance gain’d, 

And one red victory, years of peace maintain’d. 

His advice as to what mot to do when colonising may seem 

appropriate to some at the present time :— 

Do you the neighbouring blameless Indian aid, 

Culture what he neglects, not his invade, 

Dare not, oh dare not, with ambitious view 

Force or demand subjection never due ! 

Let by my specious name (Liberty) no tyrants rise ! 

And cry, while they enslave, they civilize ! 

If these you dare—albeit unjust success 

Empowers you now unpunish’d to oppress— 


Revolving empire you and yours may doom— 
Rome all subdued, yet Vandals vanquished Rome. 


With an eye on his own early days, he thus advocates the erection 
of a Foundling Hospital :— 


The babe of lawless birth doom’d else to moan, 
To starve or bleed for errors not his own ! 

Oh ! guard his youth from sin’s alluring voice ; 
From deeds of dire necessity not choice ! 


Dr. Johnson mentions that his curious custom was, on receiving 
the Queen’s annual £50, to disappear for a while, only returning to 
his usual haunts when all was spent. Questioned as to his motive, 
he avowed it was to study, but the shortness of the period belied 
him. More probably he was afraid of being called upon to pay a 
part of his numerous debts, or spend some of the Royal windfall on 
those of his associates as indigent as himself. He, doubtless, held 
with many others of his kidney 

that cash to pay one’s bills 
Was never meant ! 


Certainly, beyond putting a short debauch within his reach, this 
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pension was useless. He still swung between a few days’ excess and 
many months’ want. Anon hobnobbing with the choicest wits and 
quidnuncs of the coffee-houses, or ruffling it in geneva-shops (whose 
keepers invited people to come in and get drunk for a penny), a 
bonnet-laird amongst minor bards; anon rubbing shoulders with 
the gutter-and-gallows scions of the ale-bench. Emphatically, he 
could not be helped to any advantage. Having long lived by chance, 
he could not be brought to care for, or indeed recognise, the morrow. 
Friends he had, whole battalions; indeed, it has been said, so 
fascinating was his manner, that he never encountered a stranger, 
even over a casual sneaker of punch, without transmitting him into a 
friend—but, the sequel is less pleasing, he straightway returned the 
friend back into the stranger by his incessant borrowings. To ask 
for a return of moneys lent him he deemed and resented as an 
insult. 

The Queen’s death in 1738 again stranded him; not only his 
yearly bank-bill, but all prospects of preferment died with her. On 
the anniversary of her birthday in the ensuing year he issued, 
as a forlorn hope, his customary ode, now dedicated to the King. 
Addressing the spirit of her late Majesty, he says :— 


Lo! still he bids thy wonted bounty flow 
To weeping families of worth and woe. 


Allin vain. He did not even get an acknowledgment of his verses, 
let alone a continuance of the “wonted bounty,” and this although 
the conceit was happy and the ode the best of the batch, or, as he 


himself calls it, 
His honest heartfelt tributary lay. 


Fast becoming a nuisance to his acquaintance—as a threadbare poet 
with a marked love for his own verses and a well-accented talent for 
borrowing was like to be—they concerted a means of helping him and 
themselves at the same time. Their proposition was, he should 
retire into Wales, about as readily reached then as the prodigal son’s 
West Australia now. There he was to exist on a pension, equivalent 
to her late Majesty’s, provided by them. Savage did not conceal 
his dislike of the scheme, but had no option but to accept or rot. 
He agreed, reserving to himself the right of returning to London on 
his completing the MS. of a second tragedy, already commenced, 
on the story of Sir Thomas Overbury—this reservation being as 
unknown to his friends as entirely foreign to their programme, which 
was to see the last of him cheaply. Of the amount to be raised, 
Pope, who had often befriended him, alone guaranteed a yearly £20. 
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Accordingly he left London in July, 1739, and after some delays 
reached Bristol. As an embargo had been laid on all shipping there, 
he could not at once proceed to Swansea, the place chosen by his 
Lords’ Bountiful, so perforce remained in the Western City. He 
was well received, and for a time found himself not only far removed 
from want, but at a premium. 

His popularity at length waning, he removed to Swansea, where 
he remained about a year. That he made some friends even there 
the date of his lines to Mrs. Bridget Jones, of Llanelly, proves. He 
thus portrays her :— 


A small, sweet circle forms your faultless waist, 
By Beauty shap’d to be by Love embrac’d. 


Lo! cunning Beauty on each palm designs, 
Love’s fortune and your own in mystic lines ; 


The shapely chin to Beauty’s rising face, 
Shall doubling gently give a double grace 


To curious crescents bound 
The twofold entrance of inspiring sound 


And this Elizabethan touch, 


Two little porches (which one sense empowers 
To draw rich scent from aromatic flowers). 


Not receiving the full £50 a year promised, he wrote to certain 
of the subscribers, and in such a resentful strain that they declined to 
further contribute ; indeed, he obtained little in the long run but 
the £20 supplied by Pope. Dr. Johnson, not unfairly, resents this 
treatment of his intimate, considering that they might at least before 
repudiating their pledges have recalled him from exile. At Swansea 
he completed his tragedy, which, however, never got as far as the 
footlights. 

At length he returned to Bristol, there to repeat the line of con- 
duct which had outworn the patience of his London friends, and 
with the same result—he was almost unanimously shunned. Sinking 
deeper and deeper into distress, events culminated in his arrest on 
January 10, 1743—being the anniversary of the commencement of 
all his troubles, his birthday—for a debt of £8 due at a low coffee- 
house. What moved him to that determination cannot be said, but 
he would not allow any of his few remaining Bristol friends to release 
him by paying the debt. 

From a sponging-house he was shortly removed to prison. There 
he passed his time in writing a satire, “London and Bristol 
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Delineated,” the drawn comparison being much to the disadvantage 
of Bristol. When about six months in confinement (July 1743) he 
complained of pains in his back and side, taking to the bed from 
which he never rose. The last person who saw him alive was his 
gaoler, a man who had shown him much kindness. To this gaoler, 
on July 31, Savage said, according to Dr. Johnson, “with an un- 
common earnestness, ‘I have something to say to you, sir,’ but being 
unable, seemingly, to recollect what he meant, added ‘’Tis gone.’” 
The next morning he had obeyed Nature’s signal for retreat. He 
was buried at St. Peter’s, Bristol, at the expense of his humane 
gaoler. 

That Richard Savage’s claim to that name as the son of Earl 
Rivers (family name Savage) and the sometime Countess of 
Macclesfield has been disputed is notorious. With the one excep- 
tion of the Countess, who consistently repudiated him, those who 
denied his claim kept their denials in the background until the 
breath was well out of him. So, here immediately following the 
account of his death seems an appropriate place to display the 
suffrages on each side. 

James Boswell was apparently the first to rise up in print against 
him. In the “ Life of Johnson,” published in 1791, or forty-eight 
years after Savage’s death, this biographer asserts that although 
Savage had stated Earl Rivers acted as his godfather, giving him his 
own name, which was duly registered at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, no 
such entry appeared in the registry there. Secondly, that if Savage 
had been the genuine legatee there could have been no difficulty in 
his obtaining the sum left by-his godmother, Mrs. Lloyd. He did 
not succeed in obtaining it, ergo he was an impostor. 

The account of the Earl of Macclesfield’s case contained in the 
journals of the House of Lords at once demolishes Boswell’s first 
argument. It shows forth that Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, was, 
under the name of Madame Smith, delivered of a male child in Fox 
Court, Holborn (during the delivery she wore a mask), by a midwife 
named Mrs, Wright, on Saturday, January 16, 1696-97, who was 
baptized the Monday following and registered by the name of 
Richard, son of John Smith; Mr. Burbridge, assistant to Dr. 
Massingham’s curate for St. Andrew’s, Holborn, officiating. This is 
the entry as it appears in the register: “Jan. 1696-97. Richard, 
son of John Smith and Mary, in Fox Court in Gray’s-inn-lane, 
baptized the 18th.” So that Savage merely gave the Earl Rivers more 
credit than was his due. 

As to the second point, Charles Whitehead, the author of that 
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extraordinary romance called after the poet (a book, by the way, 
much admired by Dante Gabriel Rossetti), says: “ Proof of the 
identity of Savage was required before he could obtain the bequest— 
legal proof that he was that very Richard, son of John and Mary 
Smith, born in Fox Court and registered at St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
However true the story of Savage may have been, is it credible 
that he could be possessed of such legal proof? The whole matter 
of the birth was transacted with the utmost caution and secrecy. 
The obscure lodging, the assumed name, the assumed mask—these 
do not afford much reason to expect that Lady Macclesfield would 
leave at the time such evidence as would enable the child legally to 
prove his parentage.” This, I think, effectually disposes of Boswell’s 
second and last objection. 

Galt drags him into his “ Lives of the Players” (1831) on the 
strength of his having three or four times appeared in his own play, 
“Sir Thomas Overbury,” and apparently for the purpose of rough- 
handling him. At the outset he speaks of him as “this vagabond,” 
not using the epithet in its sometime legal sense as descriptive of all 
players, but to mark his objection to ability in rags. His statements as 
to Savage’s “ invented ” story display, on their own part, much crude 
invention, but require no confutation here, as they contradict each 
other. Indeed, to Galt may be applied Savage’s own lines on 
“ False Historian :”— 


Thus, ’stead of History, such authors raise, 
Mere crude wild, novels of bad hints for plays, 


In support of Savage’s claim these facts may be adduced. His 
presumed maternal grandmother, Lady Mason, arranged and paid 
for his education ; it may be assumed, therefore, she was satisfied as 
to the relationship. 

Lord Tyrconnel, his mother’s nephew, received him into his 
house to prevent an exposure of that mother. If he were an im- 
postor, the family had everything in their favour either to obtain 
legally his punishment as one, or to employ hack writers to demolish 
his case. Neither was done. 

Sir Richard Steele, an intimate both of the Countess and her 
second husband, believed in this story and publicly maintained it. 
Aaron Hill, and the hard-headed, humbug-exposing Dr. Johnson, 
followed suit. Sir Robert Walpole and the Duke of Dorset are also 
said to have credited him, but this lacks corgoboration. He first 
publicly claimed the parentage in his dedication to “ Love ina Well” 
in 1718. Curll’s “ Poetical Register” repeated the claim in 1719. 
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The Plain Dealer in 1724, the preface to “ Poetical Miscellanies’ 
in 1726, his life by Beckingham in 1727, the dedication to “ Bastard” 
in 1728, and Dr. Johnson’s “ Life” in 1744, iterated and reiterated 
that claim. To this piling-up of prepotent testimony the other side 
offered—silence. An argument difficult to combat, it is true, but 
fortunately as unconvincing as it may be cowardly. Furthermore, 
on the publication of the “ Life” by Dr. Johnson, a critic, said by 
some to have been Fielding, by others his successor on the paper, 
Ralph, thus reviewed it in the Champion: “As to the history 
of the unfortunate person whose memoirs compose this work, it is 
certainly penned with equal accuracy and spirit, of which I am so 
much the better judge as I know many of the facts (sic) mentioned 
to be strictly true and very fairly related.” 

It is known that Anne Mason, to give her her maiden name, had 
counted on Earl Rivers making reparation by marriage, but this he 
failed to do. When Colonel Brett came forward and made an 
“honest woman” of her the child was only two years old. What 
could be better, or more convenient, than to spirit him away, and, 
proclaiming him dead, free herself from such an objectionable burden 
as an illegitimate son? A drag he must have proved at the best, but 
being, in addition, the son of a man who had scorned her he would 
become an object of antipathy. That she proclaimed her son dead 
we know, that she produced proof we do not know, and must take 
leave to doubt, as such proof would have for ever silenced Richard 
Savage. An illegitimate daughter of hers, also by Earl Rivers, had 
been born in 1696, dying in infancy. In all probability that fact 
was so manipulated as to account for the death of the son born the 
following year. But, casting aside suppositions, the mere weight 
of evidence may fairly be said to preponderate on the side of 
Savage. 

It may truly be told of this man that no one better knew the 
rules of life and no one more consistently disregarded them. His 
verse bristles with homily and aphorism, his life with instances of 
reckless prodigality, unreasoning passion, and stubborn folly. Dr. 
Johnson might aptly have applied to him the remark he bestowed on 
Topham Beauclerk, “ Thy body is all vice and thy mind all virtue.” 
Savage’s career was throughout a pronounced contradiction of his 
written thoughts. The author of— 


Did I contemporary authors wrong, 
And deem their worth but as they priz’d my song? 


could never stomach, or even listen to, adverse criticism, He who 
M2 
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had not strength of mind enough to tear himself from a midnight 
carousal, even to oblige a host, and who often bought a night’s 
pleasure at the expense of months’ privations, assures us— 

Passions, plebeians are which factions raise, 

Wine, like pour’d oil, excites the raging blaze. 

Their midnight riot spreads illusive joys, 

And fortune, health and dearer time destroys. 


Dr. Johnson, a kindly critic and his companion in many all-night 
wanderings, allows him to have been acquainted with every form of 
debauchery. Certainly, his knowledge of last century London must 
have been as extensive and peculiar as that of a popular character in 
later fiction. Walking the streets homeless, sleeping amongst the 
ashes of glass-houses or in the straw of gin-shop cellars, picking up 
his daily bread (not forgetting the sack) as precariously as did a blind 
beggar. Oscillating between plenty and penury, from Tyrconnel’s 
mansion to a thieves’-ken, and, according to report, equally at home 
in either. Dining one day with his patron, the Earl, the next with a 
Duke—Duke Humphrey. His clothes rotting on his shoulders, and 
without premonition of from where the next supply would come. Yet 
with it all, Dr. Johnson puts on record, he presented a marvellous 
serenity. ‘ His distresses, however afilictive, never dejected him ; in 
his lowest state he wanted not spirit to assert the natural dignity of 
wit.” On the contrary, he seemed to possess a superabundance of 
spirit, and to have it so badly in control that it frequently escaped at 
the wrong time. While subsisting in prison on the sums sent him 
by a few remaining Bristol friends, he wrote of that city, and would 
have published had not death cut him short— 

In a dark bottom sunk, O Bristol now, 

With native malice lift thy lowering brow!.... 

Then as some hell-born sprite in mortal guise, 

Borrows the shape of goodness and belies... . 


Present, we meet thy sneaking treacherous smiles ; 
The harmless absent still thy sneer reviles, 


His Micawber-like spirit probably saved him from suicide. He was 
always determining to “commence a rigid economy, and to live 
according to the exact rules of frugality ; for nothing was more con- 
temptible than a man who, when he knew his income, exceeded 
it.” He thus depicts Suicide in the Wanderer :-— 
A robe she wore 

With life’s calamities embroider’d o’er. 

A mirror in one hand collective shows, 

Vary’d and multiplied that group of woes. 
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Dependent on alms all his life, in his death he but escaped being 


one of 
That nameless host 
Who in the fosse commune are lost 


by the charity of a gaoler. His epitaph he wrote himself, although 
he did not so entitle it. 

Say when in death my sorrows lie repos’d 

That my past life no venal vein disclos’d ; 

Say I well knew, while in a state obscure, 

Without the being base the being poor ; 

Say I had parts too moderate to transcend ; 

Yet sense to mean and virtue not t’ offend ; 

My heart supplying what my head denied, 

Say that by Pope esteem’d I liv’d and died. 


With these words, and some few others which Dr. Johnson’s expan- 
sive heart prompted him to write, we may well leave him. “ Nor will 
any wise man easily presume to say, ‘ Had I been in Savage’s condition 
I should have lived or written better than Savage.’” Truly he 
sounded the whole gamut of eighteenth-century literary life :— 


Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail ! 


TOM RUSSELL. 
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A NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO 
PESSIMISM. 


E are all occasionally pessimists. When our body is de- 
pressed with disease, or our heart is wrung with grief, or 
our mind is distracted with care, we feel that everything is “ weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable.” The remedies generally prescribed for 
this hypochondria are diversion, change of scene, the exercise of a 
devout faith in Providence, and, above all, the promotion of the 
general health—health of body, of mind, and of spirit. But there is 
one cure which Nature has given to every man, and which attends 
him during the different stages of his life, but which has not been 
sufficiently recognised. 

What is this cure? It is a light which the human spirit carries 
within itself to illumine its path and disperse the vapours of melan- 
choly. I would call it the mystic glamour which our own individuality 
casts upon certain objects around us. 

This glamour has been noticed by several authors, Gray refers 
to it as “ the orient hues unborrowed of the sun.” Carlyle talks of 
the sheen that “ colours with its own hues our little islet of time.” 
Emerson states that “a light shines through us upon all things.” 
Wordsworth, in particular, distinctly alludes to it. At different places 
he calls it “the celestial light,” “the gleam that never was on sea or 
land,” “ the vision and the faculty divine.” 

This mystic glamour of the soul is not the result of good health 
alone, for it is often found in a delicate constitution. It does not 
arise from the fresh feelings of youth, for, as we shall see, it often 
abides with its possessor during a long life down to extreme old age. 
Neither is it the special dower of finely-strung, poetic souls, for it 
bursts forth at intervals even in the most prosaic person. Let his 
heart be but touched with sentimental affection, and forthwith there 
springs up within him that mystic glow which throws on certain 
objects around him 


The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 
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What, then, is this strange light? It is easily explained. One 
of our earliest emotions (as distinguished from our sensations) is the 
love of the Beautiful. ‘“ Beauty,” says Emerson, “is the pilot of the 
young soul.” The child very soon shows this by his fondness for 
flowers and other bright objects. And this love of the Beautiful 
implies the love of the Good. “The Beautiful,” says Goethe, 
“includes the Good ;” and Plato holds that “in wanting the Beau- 
tiful we want also the Good.” The fact is, that the Beautiful and the 
Good are naturally associated in our mind. When we see a beautiful 
person, we at once take it for granted that he is good; and when 
we have known a good person, we come to regard him as beautiful 
also. Love, then, purest love, is one of the earliest of our emotions. 
And what is the most characteristic act of love? Undoubtedly it is 
to invest its object with a new charm, a halo of light. “Love is a 
spirit all compact of fire ;” and it is the gleam of this fire that glori- 
fies the beloved object. ‘The lover,” as Shakespeare says, “ sees 
Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.” Thus it is evident that the 
mystic glamour to which Wordsworth and others allude is nothing 
else than the light of love—the same light that shines in the face of 
the mother as she bends over her child, in the eye of the poet as he 
glances over the beauties of creation, and on the brow of the saint 
as he looks up in adoration to heaven. 

This glamour of the soul, which is kindled so early, remains with 
a man during the different stages of his life, and, though often 
clouded by illness and sordid cares, bursts forth brightly at intervals. 
And its most striking peculiarity is, that at the different ages it shifts 
its scene of illumination. In childhood it concentrates its light upon 
the Present ; in youth and middle life it projects its glory upon the 
Future ; and in old age it turns back its radiance upon the Past. 
We may, in fact, compare it to a Magic Lamp, which the Pilgrim, 
Man, brings with him into the night of Time, to guide and cheer 
him on his way. At first he employs its light to make him acquainted 
with the objects immediately around him. When he has become 
familiar with these he throws its glow upon the road that lies before 
him. And when his career is nearly run, and the vista before him 
is closed by that dark veil which separates him from the next world, 
he casts back its rays to play upon the pleasant scenes through which 
he has come. 

Let us now notice particularly how this glamour affects our 
Present, our Future, and our Past. 

1. Our observation, as well as our recollection of our early days, 
will convince us that a child’s present world is very different from 
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that of the adult. This is especially the case when he is fortunate 
enough to be brought up in the country, among the fields and woods. 
The glamour cast by his love of the beautiful, lies upon the world 
and transforms it into a Wonderland. There is a glory in the grass 
and in the flower which fascinates his eyes. There is a loveliness in 
birds and young animals which goes to his heart ; and he is never 
tired of watching the egg-shaped chicks staggering about on their 
wire-like legs, the golden ducklings taking to the water as soon as 
they are born, the innocent doves in their slate-coloured or snowy- 
white plumage, the tiny, bright-eyed rabbits nibbling the red clover, 
and the merry kitten gracefully gambolling in the sunshine. As for 
his parents and other relatives, they appear to him superior beings, 
who can do almost anything. And of the same complexion must be 
the characters in any stories which are told to him. They must be 
giants and fairies, undergoing extraordinary adventures, and doing 
miraculous deeds. So thoroughly is his being filled with the objects 
around him, that he has no temptation to look behind or before. 
There is no Past, no Future: all is Present. Everything, too, is 
alive ; and in his mind there is no idea of death. 

The beneficent purpose which this glamour serves in the education 
of the youthful soul is very evident. A knowledge of the living 
objects in his daily life is what he chiefly requires ; and this is the 
very thing which the glamour is especially adapted to give him. It 
draws his eyes towards these objects, fastens his attention upon 
them, excites his wonder about them, and will not let him rest until 
he is familiar with them. 

2. But as the youth grows, new desires gradually spring up within 
him, which present objects cannot supply. The world around him, 
which once satisfied him, can satisfy him no longer. He “cannot 
live by bread alone.” Then it is that man shows that he is an 
immortal soul, an emanation from the great Creative Spirit. He 
throws off the bands of Time and Space. As he is uneasy in the 
Present, he goes forth into the Future. As the real world is found 
to be imperfect, he resolves to make an ideal world for himself. 
Accordingly, from the storehouse of his memory he selects the 
images of the most desirable objects that have come within his 
experience ; and these he groups together so as to create an improved 
state of existence. The individual forms are sometimes vague and 
wavering, like the shapes in cloudland ; but the whole is made 
resplendent by the mystic glamour with which the soul enshrouds it. 
And not only does this glory fire the horizon of the Future, but it 
sheds its reflection upon the objects of the Present, Man is now like 
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a traveller going eastward on a bright summer morning. Not only 
does the dappled dawn steep in splendour the distant prospect before 
him, but, sending forth its benign influence, it calls up the balm, 
beauty, and melody of the landscape around him, and transforms the 
world into a palace of delight. The Present, in fact, is lightened 
and cheered by the brightness of the Future. 

The importance of this glamour resting upon the Future is too 
manifest to need much comment. What is it the means of bringing 
to the man engaged in the battle of Life? Foresight, courage, 
industry, the very virtues that he most requires. His attention is 
drawn towards a possible Future. He sees there some of the most 
desirable objects that fall to the lot of humanity ; and his whole soul 
is stirred within him. The world, he feels, is full of promise. Other 
people, he reasons, have enjoyed these blessings, and why may he 
not do the same? In this way Hope springs up within him, which 
is one of the three great Christian Graces, and the elixir of Life 
itself. 

3. But even in the case of the most long-lived man the time 
comes at last when his earthly course is nearly run. His pro- 
fessional successes or failures are over. His children have grown 
up, and have turned out to be either blessings or the reverse. He 
has tried all the throws awarded to him in the lottery of Life. There 
is left very little of the Future in which his unresting soul can 
expatiate. Where can he find scope for his ideas and sentiments ? 
He has no alternative but to turn back and live over again his 
early days. 

And here a great surprise awaits him! His old world is found 
to be new again. Experiences of his early life which were thought 
to be dead and buried have only been slumbering. As he threads 
the shady labyrinth of memory, they rise on every side. Many an 
incident which has been absolutely forgotten and never recalled since 
childhood, now starts up as distinct and fresh as on the day when it 
happened. And whole episodes of his bygone career, he feels, are 
lying dormant in the depths of consciousness, and only waiting, like 
the inmates of the Sleeping Palace, for some sympathetic touch to 
waken them up into new life and activity. All that is required is 
the occurrence of some association. The sight of a face, the scent 
of a flower, the sound of a tune may strike the electric flash which 
lightens up the dark landscape of the Past. 

But our bare reminiscences are not enough by themselves to 
prove a blessing. They contain, even in the case of the best men, 
black records of calamities, failures, errors, and sins. By themselves 
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they would prove anything but a comfort to us in our old age. Now, 
here it is that the mystic glamour comes in to cheer us once more. 
That magic lamp which glorified the objects of our childhood and 
fired the hopes of our early manhood, now beautifies the memories 
of our old age. Like the moonlight, it lies upon the scenes of the 
Past, not only intensifying the beautiful and the picturesque, but 
softening or concealing the mean and the ugly. Incidents which 
were utterly commonplace when they actually occurred, now appear 
interesting and charming when they are resuscitated. They were 
“ buried mortal bodies” ; they are “raised glorified bodies.” They 
have become sublimated, refined, sacred. For example, in that 
golden haze, the great men of our early days appear like demigods. 
“ Ah!” we say, “there are no men like them now.” 

And what is most extraordinary is the fact that things which were 
painful experiences have become pleasant memories. They have 
been hallowed by the glamour of the soul, and have become a part 
of a glorified world. We once heard a man comment pleasantly 
upon the brutal schoolmaster of his youth. “He was,” he said, “a 
monster of cruelty, thrashing us for anything or nothing. I suppose 
he thought he was doing his duty and fitting us for the battle of life. 
Yet in spite of all his injustice, I now look upon him with a sort of 
pleasure. He is associated with my happiest days. I even wish that 
I could meet him. I would invite him to dinner and have a good 
laugh with him over old times.” 

What a happiness this glamour casts upon our declining years 
is very apparent. It provides for us a pleasant retreat, a peaceful 
hermitage, to which we may retire after the storm and stress of a 
long life. Our Future may be dark, our Present uncertain, but our 
Past is settled and fixed for ever. Even Jove, as Horace says, 


cannot alter it. 
Its joys are lodged beyond the reach of Fate. 


And in that enchanted ground the objects stand out “ apparelled 
in celestial light.” They are so fascinating that we are never tired of 
living them over again. They are far more delightful now in the 
retrospect than they were in actual experience. In actual experience 
we enjoyed them but once: in the retrospect we can enjoy them a 


thousand times :— 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 


The very epithets we use for those dear old times become music and 
poetry on our lips: “ Auld Lang Syne,” “ Long, long ago,” “The 
days that are no more.” 
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And as the man grows older, the glamour of bygone days grows 
brighter and more alluring, until it draws his spirit into it entirely. 
The Present has grown wavering and wearisome, and the Future has 
become a meaningless blank. The Past is the only region in which 
his soul can find life and interest. He returns in spirit to his natal 
spot to recruit himself with his native air. He is back again in the 
happy home of his childhood. He loiters in the sunny garden 
where he used to watch the bees, and pluck the ripe gooseberries ; 
he strolls along the woodland path by which he went to school; and 
he rejoices in the presence of his parents and his early companions. 
As he dozes in his easy-chair by the fireside or reclines on his couch, 
he may be heard muttering the hymns which he learned at his mother’s 
knee, and addressing his playmates in the familiar vernacular of his 
boyhood. All the fret and the fume and even the phraseology of his 
unresting manhood have been forgotten. He has become a little 
child again. 

In the case of many of us, it must be confessed, this glamour of 
the soul has a tendency to wane and even to expire. IIl-health or 
sordid care ties us down to the perplexities-.of the Present, and 
breaks the elasticity of both mind and body. Our enthusiasm is 
quenched, and if we look back into the Past or forward into the 
Future, it is only to see the ghost of vanished joy in the one and the 
spectre of fearin the other. But there are a favoured few who keep the 
light of their spirit brightly burning. These are the men of imaginative 
genius—artists in the widest sense of the word—painters, sculptors, 
dramatists, novelists, poets. For what, after all, is the chief charac- 
teristic of the man of genius, the greatest agency which moves all his 
wonderful faculties? Is it not that unquenchable love of the Beautiful 
and Good which burns within him and casts a glow upon everything 
that he regards? He possesses the glamour of the Present and the 
Future, without losing that of the Past. He grows old without ceasing 
tobe young. Hehas “ the large discourse of reason, looking before 
and after.” The glow of his enthusiasm rests upon the whole field of 
experience, and he seeks the Good and the Beautiful everywhere. 
He takes the world to his heart, covers it with love, and makes 
it charming. And so, it becomes his special duty to revive with 
his owa enthusiasm the spirits of his downcast brethren ; in other 
words, to rekindle the native glamour of the soul. This he does in 
two ways. 

The first way is by creating an ideal world. The writer or 
artist of genius cannot be satisfied with anything less than perfect 
beauty and perfect goodness. Ordinary men would say that perfection 
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is not to be found in this world ; but Ze knows better. It is not 
to be found in the individual, but it is to be found in the class or 
race. It is not to be found embodied in one object, but it is to be 
found in traits scattered among different objects. His great work, 
therefore, is to select the choice features in Nature, to combine them 
into a harmonious whole, and above all to shed upon them his own 
glow, which will dwell upon them like a golden atmosphere and make 
them fascinating to all. 

In this way it happens that by the united efforts of men of genius 
there is gradually constructed within our mind an imaginary state of 
existence. We have two worlds in which to live. In addition to the 
real world lying before our senses, there is an ideal world lying before 
our imagination. And a wonderful provision of Providence this 
ideal world is—essential to our happiness, and in some cases to our 
very existence. It is a sheltered harbour in which we can find 
refuge from the storms of life, an enclosed garden where we can 
luxuriate amid everything that is bright and pleasant, an enchanted 
island of Avilion, 


Where we can heal us of our grievous wounds, 


For example, what an unspeakable blessing to Milton in his 
blindness must have been that ideal world which he carried in his 
capacious soul! Shut out by “cloud and ever-during dark” from 
visible things, he could fall back upon those that were visionary. 
His mind was to him not only a kingdom, but a universe framed by 
the seers of old, “the serene creators of immortal things.” Most 
picturesque was the scenery. There were mountains over which 
associations hung like clouds : the “secret top” of Horeb, the gray 
peak of Sinai, the sacred hill of Zion, the snowy summit of cold 
Olympus, and the “shattered side of thundering Etna.” There 
were ancient rivers whose very names, like their own currents, made 
sweet music ; the Rhine and Danaw, the Ganges and Hydaspes, the 
* Abana and Pharpar, lucid streams,” and Jordan, “where winds 
with weeds and osiers whispering play.” Interspersed were land- 
scapes on which beauty loved to rest : “the flowery dale of Sibma 
clad with vines,” “the fair field of Enna,” “the olive grove of 


Academe,” 
Plato’s retirement where the attic bird 


Trills his thick warbled note, the summer long. 


Seated on hill or river bank were majestic cities: ‘Great 
Seleucia built by Grecian Kings ;” “Athens, the eye of Greece, 
mother of Arts and Eloquence ;” “the great and glorious Rome, 
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Queen of the Earth ;” “the fair Jerusalem, the holy city, lifting 
high her towers.” More interesting still were those who peopled 
this domain. There were “giants of mighty bone and high 
emprize,” lionlike warriors of Judah, Greek heroes lithe and radiant 
with health and comeliness, and even angels “ refulgent with heaven’s 
own colours.” It was in this glamour-lit region where the blind bard 
used to walk in glory and in joy :— 
Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander, where the muses haunt 

Clear spring or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 

Thee, Zion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 

Nightly I visit. 


Special reference must be made to the ideal world that has been 
prepared for us by the genius of modern novelists. In this age of 
strife and struggle we are often haunted by some tormenting care. 
To dwell upon it would be to stretch our mind upon a rack, which 
would not only torture us, but drain our strength and unfit us for the 
battle of life. Our best policy is to fly for a time, and to seek for 
rest and recovery in some new scene of contemplation. Now this 
is just the retreat, the health resort for the soul, which novelists have 
prepared for us. The ideal world which they have framed is a 
region of many provinces, illumined and made entrancing by the 
glamour of romance. It is like a genial clime of the sunny South 
where the scenes are beautiful, and the characters striking and 
picturesque, and the incidents new and engrossing ; and where our 
weary soul can by turns be “delighted, raised, refined.” What a 
comfort, nay, what a soothing, health-giving medicine to a bedridden 
patient is a high-class novel! Referring to the works of fiction which 
he had read during an attack of ague, Thackeray says: “ These 
books gave me amusement from morning till sunset. I remember 
these ague fits with a great deal of pleasure and gratitude. Think of 
a whole day in bed and a good novel fora companion! No cares ; 
no remorse about idleness ; no visitors ; and the ‘ Woman in White’ 
or the ‘Chevalier d’Artagnan’ to tell me stories from dawn till 
night.” 

This ideal world, like other good things, is often abused. It is 
often made the resort of indolence and moral and mental dis- 
sipation. But when it is properly used, it is not only a blessing but 
an absolute essential of modern life. 

There is, however, another and still more important way by which 
men of genius revive and intensify the public enthusiasm for the 
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beautiful and the good. This is by impressing their own character 
upon those who study them. The student of imaginative artists 
and authors cannot fail to be influenced by them. Insensibly 
he catches their manner of observation and expression. He is 
infected by them. He is, in fact, set on fire by their fine frenzy. In 
this state of ecstasy he goes out of himself, places himself in the 
position of his fellow-beings, looks at things from their point of 
view, thinks their thoughts, feels their emotions, and thus enlarges 
his own being by assimilating whatever is valuable in the sentiments 
of others. In other words, his early love of the beautiful and the 
good has been developed into Universal Sympathy ; and the glamour 
which glorified the surroundings of his infancy has now broadened 
into that glow of philanthropic sentiment which settles upon the 
whole of creation. He has now come to regard this wonderful 
world as a home, mankind as his brothers and sisters, and God as 
the loving Father of all. The real world has in his eyes become the 
ideal world. 

It will now be clearly seen that there could be no better cure for 
Pessimism than this Universal Sympathy. The Pessimist is like a 
man shut up in a close room, brooding over his own troubles and 
reinhaling the vitiated atmosphere which he himself has made. 
But let him once be inspired with the spirit of sympathy, and he is 
like a man who goes out under the free open canopy of heaven, 
where the pure breezes dispel all noxious vapours and touch every 
nerve and sinew with fresh energy, and where the many objects of 
interest in this ever-changing world bring all his powers of head and 
heart into healthy play. Able now to look at things from the point 
of view of others, he sees many beauties which he never saw before— 
beauties of Nature, of human character, of providential design. In 
the face of all these multiform blessings around him he grows 
ashamed of his own petty miseries, of his little bunch of thorns, in 
sitting on which he has been takinga morbid pleasure. This world, 
after all, he begins to reason with himself, is not a bad place, but 
is abundantly supplied with everything that can conduce to the 
happiness and elevation of man. It is, without doubt, imperfect ; 
but then it is not yet completed : it is still undergoing Evolution— 
Creation. There is such a thing as Evil; but is it not in the 
process of being turned into Good? There are trials and troubles 
innumerable ; but are not all these necessary for the development of 
the highest part of man, his spiritual nature? There is the great 
evil, Death ; but is Death vea//y an evil? Is it not rather a bless- 
ing? Is it not the ultimate Panacea, which cures our ills after 
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all other remedies have failed—our great Liberator in the last resort, 
who can alone solve our business perplexities, carry us beyond the 
reach of inveterate foes, and lift off for ever that time-worn and 
diseased body which, like the poisoned shirt of Nessus, has been 
torturing our immortal soul? Then, finally, there is the great 
mystery enshrouding the Creator, whose existence we would fain 
prove by the ordinary methods of reasoning. But, after all, are we not 
as certain of the existence of our Heavenly Father as we are of the 
existence of our earthly father? We do not see the real personality 
of our earthly father—his immortal spirit. We only see the material 
organisation—the perishable body through which he works. Yet we 
have no doubt regarding his existence and his ever-active love for 
us. In the same way, we cannot see the personality of our Heavenly 
Father. We can only see the illimitable universe in which He is 
always living and moving. Yet if our soul has been expanded and 
refined by universal sympathy we shall feel His presence everywhere. 
The proofs of His existence will come to us through all the faculties 
of body and spirit. We shall see His ever-active goodness in 
the solemn silence of night, in the glories of day, in the flush, frag- 
rance, and melodies of the summer landscape, in the inexhaustible 
treasures of the earth, in the whispers of conscience, in the life- 
giving words of inspired writers, in the noble deeds of heroes and 
martyrs, and, above all, in the perfect life and sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. 

Such is the important part played by this mystic glamour which 
Nature kindles, and which Art and Poetry make it their business to 
sustain. Of course, the objection may be made that this glamour 
after all is an illusion, and, therefore, should be discouraged and not 
fostered. But to this there is a sufficient answer. It may be called 
an illusion, but it is also a reality. It is an important factor in 
human nature, without which there could be no rapture in childhood, 
no enthusiasm and hope in youth, and no pleasant reminiscences in 
old age. And in conclusion, let “it be asked : Which of the two is 
really the truer ; the fact with the mystic’glamour upon it or the fact 
without the mystic glamour upon it—the fact as seen by a highly- 
organised intellect or the fact as apprehended by a dull mind—Words- 
worth’s idea of a primrose or that of Peter Bell—Newton’s theory of 
the Universe or that of his dog Diamond? 


DAVID PRYDE. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A BEHAR 
PLANTER. 


T is now thirty-six years since I first sailed for India in the good 
ship City of Tanjore. I was a boy of fifteen at the time, and 
although the voyage from Glasgow to Calcutta was of four months’ 
duration, I thoroughly enjoyed it, owing to the fact that a great 
number of the sailors on board were West Highlanders, who knew 
all about me and my belongings. On arriving in Calcutta, I did my 
best to repay the kindness shown to me on board the old Glasgow 
sailing-ship, and I remember on one occasion taking all the appren- 
tices to a big nautch at the house of a Bengali grandee. The Bengali, 
however, did not quite appreciate the company of my young sailor 
friends, as all that was offered to them in the shape of refreshments 
was soda-water. This was mistaken hospitality on his part, as few 
sailors relish unadulterated soda-water on a cool December night, 
even in India. Consequently, I and my boon companions did not 
grace any other native entertainment with our presence. 

A consultation was held by my relatives in Calcutta as to whether 
I should be shipped off to a sheep-run in Australia or sent to an 
indigo factory in Behar. Unfortunately the evil genius of my High- 
land ancestors prompted these good people to choose indigo planting 
for my future career ; and after spending a few pleasant months in 
Calcutta I was sent up-country in charge of a young gentleman in 
the Behar Opium Department, my fond relatives presenting me with 
a revolver and a copy of “ Pickwick” before I started. 

Travelling in those days (1859) was very different from what it is 
now in India, as the railway from Calcutta was only open as far as 
Raneeganj ; and from there we had to make our way to Dinapur 
by dék-gharri along the Grand Trunk Road. Like all boys with a 
new toy, I was immensely proud of my revolver, and slept with it 
under my pillow in the dék-gharri, longing to have an opportunity 
to use it. This was soon given to me in an unexpected manner, 
through the light-heartedness of the gentleman who shared the 
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gharri. My companion was of a sleepless nature, so one morning 
at dawn he awoke me with a shout of feigned alarm, and with the 
assurance that we were surrounded by rebel sepoys. When I poked 
my head out of the gharri, sure enough there were sepoys to be seen 
on every side; I therefore instinctively pulled the revolver from 
under my pillow, and was proceeding to aim at the nearest Pandy 
when my arm was seized by my companion, who by this time 
thought that he had carried the joke quite far enough. I must 
acknowledge that my feelings were considerably relieved when my 
friend assured me that it was only a regiment of tame sepoys on the 
march to Calcutta ; and I still shudder to think what would have 
been the consequences if I had shot one of the men in my fright. 
I could hardly have missed, they were so close to us ; and next day 
I gave an exhibition of my skill by killing a pariah dog at fifty yards 
with my precious weapon. 

My first introduction to an indigo factory was a novel experience, 
the manager being a very small man in a very big hat, and his 
principal occupation seemed to be the nursing of a most violent 
temper. He was always in a rage; and my Scotch sense of decency 
was shocked to see this diminutive tyrant galloping about on a white 
pony shouting and swearing, and belabouring the natives with a 
cane almost as long as himself. After two days’ stay at the house of 
this little autocrat, I went on to Chupra, to the residence of the 
gentleman who had kindly given me my first appointment in indigo. 
This gentleman had only recently returned from a visit to England, 
bringing a Highland piper with him, whose services were in great 
request among the wealthy zemindars on festive occasions. It is 
curious how the natives of India love and appreciate the bagpipes. 
From Chupra I was sent to an outlying factory in the extreme west 
end of the Sarun district. 

In those days, healthy and intellectual amusements were dis- 
couraged by the majority of planters. Polo was unheard of, and 
even pig-sticking was only indulged in by a few bold spirits. Read- 
ing was tabooed on the supposition that it made the young assistants 
lazy ; in fact, I do not remember seeing a dozen books in the house 
of my manager; and my own library consisted of “ Pickwick,” 
‘* Monte Cristo,” and a few school prizes. The one thing that was 
encouraged was a little house in the garden, the dusky inmate of 
which was supposed to exercise an educating influence as a walking 
dictionary. At that time (1859-60) there was not a single European 
lady at any of the factories in the Sarun district ; and the only 
married planter among us was an enterprising gentleman who had 
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paid a flying cold-weather visit to Calcutta, and had returned with 
an Eurasian wife from one of the orphanages. Verily, the ways and 
customs of that period were primitive in the extreme. Matters have 
greatly improved since then, and it is now a common occur- 
rence to see a young man go down on his knees before turning into 
bed. 

There was always a comic side to our lonely life, and I cannot 
forget that in the first year of my griffinage th mistakes that I com- 
mitted were ludicrous in the extreme. One day I galloped into the 
factory, and announced to my manager that a body of Sikhs 
were in the neighbourhood. It was just after the Mutiny, and the 
country at the time was in rather an unsettled condition. In my 
ignorance I mixed up Sikhs, Pandys, Gurkhas, and Dacoits in a 
hopeless jumble in my head—they were all rebels to me. On this 
particular morning an old woman had rushed up to me in great 
distress, with a long story—not a word of which did I understand. 
Perceiving my ignorance, the old lady, in an endeavour to make her 
meaning clear, commenced to gesticulate violently, with shouts of 
‘Sikh man, Sikh man!” This led me to the conclusion that rebels 
were in possession of her village ; so I galloped into the factory with 
the information. The old dame, however, followed me as fast as her 
legs could carry her, and on her arrival I learned that her son was 
seriously ill with cholera, and all that she wanted was medicine. Her 
son had been a Company’s sepoy, and he had evidently taught his 
mother a few words of English, with which she tried to enlighten my 
understanding, pronouncing “ Sick man” “ Sikh man”—hence my 
alarm. 

On another occasion I scattered the bullocks and ploughs, and 
chased scores of ryots off their fields, under the impression that the 
villagers had suddenly rebelled and were uprooting their indigo 
crops. Lower Bengal at the time was in a,very disturbed condition, 
owing to the indigo riots, and one motning, when I discovered 
peasants in every indigo field busily: engaged in Jdedani (i.c. 
aérating the roots of the plants with country ploughs), I at 
once came to the conclusion that the indigo disturbances had 
spread to Sarun, and that our crops were being ploughed out of the 
ground by discontented ryots. When I had finished my work of 
driving the astonished natives and their cattle off the fields, I made all 
speed to the factory and reported matters to the manager. A veil 
will, however, be drawn over the ridicule that I incurred on this 


occasion. 
I must say the days of my griffinage were particularly happy ones. 
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My manager was not a riding man, although there was not a better 
shot in Behar. Riding, however, was not in his line; consequently he 
professed a fine contempt for men who risked their necks after pig or 
in the hunting-field ; but, nevertheless, he mounted me splendidly. 
When I had mastered sufficient command of the language, I was sent 
to a little outwork on the borders of Gorakhpur, as lonely a spot as 
there is in India, and it was there that I first encountered the fighting 
wild boar of the country. In my first attempt to tackle him my 
career was nearly ended in an ignominious manner, and I was only 
saved by the coolness and courage of a native attendant. When 
word was brought to me one evening that a boar had passed through 
the factory grounds, I had not a hog-spear in my possession, my only 
weapons of offence and defence being an old cavalry sword and the 
much-prized revolver. Nothing daunted, I determined to come to 
close quarters with that pig, so I saddled one of the horses and 
followed quickly in pursuit, the sword dangling by my side and 
revolver in hand. When I got on terms with the boar, he took 
refuge in a large piece of scrub jungle. Bursting with excitement, I 
dismounted, and crept in after him on my hands and knees. There 
he stood, looking at me with those wicked eyes that a hog-hunter 
learns to love so well ; so, resting the revolver on my naked sword, 
I took deliberate aim and shot piggy somewhere about the 
shoulder. 

Then, for the first time, I heard the sharp, loud snort of defiance, 
and before I could fire a second time I was on my back with the 
pig standing over me. Fortunately, one of the villagers, a fine, 
stalwart Rajput, armed with a big native spear, had crept in at my 
heels ; and before the boar could follow up his advantage he was 
pinned by the spear in time to allow me to regain my feet. The 
native and I then finished him off between us in the open. Since 
then I have had many a good gallop after pig, but I never again got 
so completely mixed up in a rough-and-tumble encounter. My wide 
white trousers saved me, the pig ripping them from top to bottom, 
and it was fortunate for me that I had not time to get into tight- 
fitting riding-gear before leaving the bungalow. 

One of the keenest men after pig in Beharwasa Mr. Jamie Macleod, 
a well-known Anglo-Indian sportsman. He and I were following 
a boar through dense jungle, near the banks of the great Gandak, 
when the animal suddenly disappeared, and a moment afterwards I 
was precipitated on to my head at the bottom of a dry nullah by 
my horse stopping short on the bank. The fall was a nasty one, and 
I lay stunned. “Stop,” said a third man, who was with us, “ Reid 
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is hurt.” “Come on,” answered Macleod, “or we'll lose that pig. 
Donald is all right, I see his long legs moving.” But the momentary 
delay had lost them the pig, and they soon returned to look after me. 
From this account one would infer that Macleod is hard and cruel ; 
as a matter of fact he is tender-hearted as any woman. When I re- 
covered my senses I was told the whole story, and we had many a 
laugh over it. Rudyard Kipling’s latest masterpiece, “ The Maltese 
Cat,” reminds me of the manner in which Macleod won one of his 
races at the Chumparun meeting. His horse had come down with him 
in the first race, the result being a broken collar-bone. This was 
awkward, as he had a horse running in the next steeplechase ; but 
sooner than scratch him Macleod mounted and won the race, not- 
withstanding his disabled arm. On another occasion I saw him win 
a race at Sonepore with a broken knee-cap. 

There was a good deal of excitement in other respects to be got 
out of our lonely existence. For instance, on one occasion when I 
took the law into my own hands I was nearly punished for my pains. 
The affair created some stir in Behar at the time, as the case came 
on for trial in the district court, and the magistrate in charge of the 
subdivision had serious thoughts of committing me for rioting. He 
was new to the district, and did not grasp the gravity of the situation, 
as my action in the matter undoubtedly saved the lives and house- 
property of thousands of natives over an area of 660 square miles of 
country ; besides saving the standing crops of the poorest part of the 
district of Sarun, where the population averages 1,000 to the square 
mile. Sarun is bounded on the north by the great Gandak (the 
Kondochates of the Greek geographers), which is one of the largest 
snow-fed rivers in India. Before Behar was ceded to the British, 
most disastrous floods used occasionally to devastate vast tracts of 
country in the Sarun district, drowning the natives and their cattle, 
and destroying in a wholesale manner their houses and their crops. 
The river is deltaic, which means that, even at its lowest level, in the 
dry, hot-weather months of the year, its waters are higher than the 
surrounding country. This fact in itself will give an idea of what the 
river is like in full flood, when it stretches for miles from embank- 
ment to embankment, rearing its head several feet above the highest 
land in Sarun. It is impossible for me to convey a proper idea of 
the magnificent sight presented by a huge deltaic river in full flood ; 
but the fact of the Hindus selecting these rivers as fit objects to 
worship proves that they are the grandest features in a comparatively 
tame landscape. 

At a very early period it was found necessary by the Bengal 
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Government to erect high and strong embankments on either side 
of the turbulent Gandak, for the protection of life and property. 
The unprotected country, besides being the fair-weather home of 
numerous wild hog and nil-ghai, became inhabited by the most 
lawless men in Behar, who were attracted there on account of the 
protection afforded to them by the coarse jungle on the banks of 
the mighty river. These men are as wild in their nature as the 
Gandak itself, and are notorious cattle-lifters and thieves, their 
nefarious practices being so profitable as to enable them to square 
the native police, although, for the sake of appearances, a few of their 
number are occasionally handed over to justice. When the biggest 
flood on record occurred on the Gandak, in the latter end of 
August 1878, these were the men whom I had to encounter. The 
water on this occasion reached to within a few inches of the top of 
the high embankment, and I was warned by my servants, and by 
the officer in charge of the work, that an attempt would be made by 
the flooded-out villagers to cut the embankment at a spot close to 
and opposite my factory at Sadowa. I therefore took the precau- 
tion to place a guard of men at the place threatened. 

In the afternoon of the day that I received the above-mentioned 
warning, a man rushed to the bungalow with the information that 
several boats containing armed men were approaching from the 
other side ; so, putting a horse into the dog-cart, I drove at once to 
the threatened spot, accompanied by my brother ; but we arrived 
too late to prevent the rioters from landing. We, however, succeeded 
in keeping them at bay, and the turning-point of the contest was 
reached when the civil engineer galloped up with a gun in his hand. 
As he approached I noticed that he was very excited, and that the 
gun was at full-cock. I therefore said to him, “You must not 
use that gun,” and taking the weapon out of his hand put it at half- 
cock. A panic seized the rioters as soon as they saw a gun in 
my possession. There was a rush for the boats, and now occurred 
the most serious part of the affray, as the boats capsized and the 
struggling crowd was precipitated into the deep water. A few 
returned at once to the embankment ; but the majority of the panic- 
stricken men struck out to swim across the Gandak in full flood. 
They would have been all drowned in the attempt, so I fired a few 
shots into the water ahead of them, and shouted to them to return. 
This had the desired effect, as every man turned and swam safely 
back to the embankment. We then secured our prisoners and 
looked after the wounded ; a few broken heads and arms from the 
blows of clubs (lathis) being the only casualties so far as I could 
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judge. We had pressed the other side too closely, and so prevented 
them from using their swords and long spears ; although I sent in a 
bundle of captured weapons to the magistrate at Sewan. Afterwards, 
when the flood subsided, my men picked up a cartload of swords, 
spears, battle-axes, and kodalis near the spot where the boats upset. 

Before dawn on the morning after the affray, I was roused out 
of a sound sleep by a mysterious whisper in my ear: “ Khodawund, 
Khodawund !” (“My lord, my lord!”). Starting up, I saw one of 
my peons at the bedside: “ Well, what is it?” I asked him. “A 
body has been found floating near the spot where the boats capsized. 
Shall I bury it and say nothing about the matter?” was the startling 
announcement made to me. “You must do nothing of the kind,” 
_ Ireplied. “ Bring the body in at once, and make arrangements to 
have it conveyed without delay to the magistrate’s court at Sewan.” 
The body was brought into the factory, and identified as that of a 
notorious cattle-lifter who had taken a prominent part in the riot. It 
was perfectly naked except for the girded loins of the native fighting- 
man ; but there was not a mark on it, and the poor creature must 
have gone under in the first rush, when the crowd were struggling in 
the water. It isa mercy that he was the only man drowned, as I 
feared an appalling death-roll when the boats capsized. 

So far I have not touched upon the really serious side of a Behar 
planter’s life, and many of my readers will begin to think that an 
indigo-planter’s existence is made up of beer and skittles. I have 
shown that it is a particularly free life, with but little inducement to 
cultivate the higher instincts of humanity. We had matters too much 
our own way, and it is not surprising that the natives suffered in 
consequence, At the age of twenty I found myself the manager of 
one of the largest factories in Tirhut, with thousands of ryots at my 
beck and call ; and I remember well the advice that was given to me 
by my own old munshi, at the little factory in Gorakhpur, when I 
left it to take charge of the large business in Tirhut. “ For God’s 
sake curb that hasty temper of yours,” said the old man, “and 
remember that they are a miserable rice-eating people in Tirhut !” 
He was afraid that if I knocked the Beharis about in the way that I 
struck the sturdy coolies of the North-West Provinces that murder 
would be committed. I am sorry to say that I did not act up to old 
Shewchurn Lal’s advice. A melancholy fact which does me no credit, 
although it shows that a good deal of coercion was employed to 
induce the ryots to cultivate indigo. The system is alone to blame, 
as planters now come from the same class which supplies the civil 
and military officers of the Crown. 
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It was not until 1866 that I commenced to seriously consider the 
great Indian problem. This paper will show that I do not set up 
for being a saint, and I fully acknowledge that my numerous faults 
are deeply ingrained in an impulsive Highland nature ; but I do 
claim the right to have an opinion which is worth considering on the 
Behar question. In 1866, when manager of the Jogapur factory in 
Sarun, I was put in charge of large famine relief works by Govern- 
ment, a sad experience, which entirely changed the tenor of my 
life, and made me more sympathetic to the natives. Jogapur is said 
to be haunted now, and the managers who succeeded me tell of 
strange sights and sounds, at which I am not surprised when I con- 
sider the fearful deaths from sheer starvation that occurred at the 
factory during the famine year. There is a large peepul tree close to 
the bungalow, and every morning during the height of the distress 
dead and dying bodies of fearfully emaciated natives were discovered 
under its shade. The poor creatures had made their way to it from 
their distant homes, knowing that relief was being dispensed at the 
factory ; but, alas! most of them were too weak to assimilate the 
food that was at last offered to them. In fact, the sufferings of the 
poor in Behar in that year were indescribable, although they were 
borne patiently and without a murmur. 

When the next Behar famine occurred—in the year 1874—I was at 
Sadowa, a factory near the great Gandak river ; and, profiting by the 
experience gained in 1866, I wrote to Shahjahanpur, in Oudh, for 
cheap food-grains on the factory account. The collector of that 
district was married to one of my cousins, and he kindly assisted me 
in getting all that I wanted. The Government, however, went to the 
dearest market for their grain, and wasted millions of rupees of 
public money in purchasing rice from Burmah. I believe that I was 
the only planter in Behar who laid ina stock of cheap millet in 1874. 
I also put all my empty indigo fields (three thousand acres of highly- 
manured land) under fodder crops for the ryots’ cattle. This latter- 
mentioned arrangement was a god-send to the people, as fodder was 
particularly scarce in that year. 

Having thus had extensive experience in the management of 
relief works in two Behar famines, I took the trouble to compile a 
report for the Indian Famine Commission, and had it printed in 
pamphlet form. This I forwarded direct to the secretary, and, 
although I have carefully looked through the four bulky volumes 
which purport to give the result of the evidence collected, I 
failed to find even mention of my name. This statement goes 
to prove the curious fact that the independent opinions of non- 
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officials are not relished by the authorities in India, who are as 
sensitive of criticism as any woman. Even in Ceylon there seems 
to be a good deal of official jealousy, and I was amused some 
time ago, on reading the proceedings of a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Colonial Institute, to find that not a single Ceylon 
planter took part in the discussion that followed the reading of a 
paper by Mr. Ferguson, of Colombo. 
Robert Browning tells us that :— 
Progress is 
The law of life ; man’s self is not yet Man! 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows. 


These exalted sentiments are, however, not shared by the 
authorities in Calcutta, who ruined me by the introduction of section 
183 in the Bengal Tenancy Act. No better section was ever invented 
to trip up an obnoxious opponent. When the Bill was under dis- 
cussion I threw all sordid interests and commercial discretion to the 
winds, and warmly espoused the ryots’ cause. Both in this country 
and in India I worked hard to place the Rent Law on such a foot- 
ing that it would be possible for the planters to deal with the ryots 
on a sound commercial basis. The zemindar party were furious, 
and reproached me with cries of “Z# tu, Brute!” But I never 
wavered, although much did not come of my efforts in the cause 
of progress. A half-hearted measure was passed into law, the 
authorities being frightened by the echo created by their own roar 
against oppression. The sinister meaning of section 183 will be 
gathered from the following extract from a Blue-Book on the “Return 
of Correspondence between the Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State for India relating to the Cultivation of Indigo in Bengal,” 
which was printed by order of the House of Commons on March 23, 
1891 : “ Mr. Reid, in trying to deal direct with the ryots, without 
the intervention of the landlord, has raised opposition on the part of 
the Maharajah of Hutwah. The ryots gave their holdings as security 
for the due fulfilment of their contracts. When they failed, and Mr. 
Reid tried to attach and sell these securities, the Maharajah objected, 
asserting that such holdings are not saleable according to prevailing 
custom in the Hutwah Estate. Under section 183 of the Tenancy Act 
he is, it seems, within his rights. As Mr. Reid has about 300 suits 
to file for breach of contract, his position seems a difficult one. . . . 
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As indigo-planters have often been blamed for not dealing direct 
with the cultivators, I quote Mr. Reid’s case to show what difficulties 
are met with when a new line is adopted and the old custom, which 
has been so much condemned, of taking villages in farm, is given up.” 
Here, in dry official language, my fate is truly defined, and to-day I 
am a bankrupt living in dingy lodgings in a mean street in Paddington 
—the result of an endeavour to bring justice to the door of the Behar 
ryot. Surely the times are out of joint ! 
DONALD N. REID. 
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CHRISTMAS ON THE NILE. 


E who has once tasted of the water of the Nile can never 
rest till he drink it again,” says an Arab proverb, What 
amount of literal truth the proverb may possess I will not undertake 
to say ; but certain it is that he whose soul has once been touched 
by the fascination of Egypt turns again and again in spirit, if he may 
not return in body, with great longing to that land of stillness and 
mystery, of desert solitudes and forsaken temples. This fascination 
cannot, of course, be felt in Cairo ; Cairo has quite another charm 
all its own. Nox can it nowadays be felt even under the shadows of 
the Pyramids, where tourists abound and lawn-tennis flourishes. 
Indeed, I doubt whether it can now be felt anywhere north of the 
first cataract—the beat of the steamer has driven it south as surely 
as it has driven the crocodile. But years ago, when, on board your 
dahabeeah, you might sail up long reaches of the Nile and hear no 
other sound than the chant of your sailors or the distant song of 
the Fellahin at their work in the fields, the fascination of Egypt might 
be felt in all its fulness. Anyhow, never does Christmastide come 
round, with its inevitable attendants, fogs and bills, but I go back 
in thought to a Christmas of long ago spent in the careless ease and 
splendid sun and dreamy silence of Egypt. 

One day is very much like another on the up Nile voyage, for 
sight-seeing is left to be done on the down journey ; southward, ever 
southward you go, sailing merrily and easily if the north wind blows 
fair, being towed along painfully and slowly if wind there is none. 
But we were fully determined that Christmas Day should not be 
spent like all the other sixty of the voyage to the second cataract. 
On the morning of Christmas Eve we became aware, in studying 
Murray and the map, that we were not so very far distant from 
Belianeh but that a push might be made to reach it ere nightfall ; 
and that, Belianeh once reached and a halt called there, we might 
spend our Christmas Day in an inland expedition to the far-famed 
Abydus. Our dragoman was summoned to consultation, and gave 
the oracular response, after a form to which by this time we were well 
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accustomed, that we might get to Belianeh that day, or—we might 
not: “Inshallah,” Belianeh should be reached. We all knew the 
uncertainties veiled by that pious ejaculation, and our spokesman 
now announced to the Dragoman that this was not an occasion for 
weak-kneed concession to the Fates. “We must get to Belianeh 
to-day, Inshallah or not Inshallah,” said this impious Englishman. 
It reminded one of the rash deacon’s announcement in the chapel 
that service would be held on Wednesday evening “ D.V.,” but in 
any case on Sunday. This recklessness so vastly tickled our drago- 
man that we heard him chuckling to himself over it for the rest of 
the morning. Moreover, he repeated it to the reis, who, however, 
looked shocked, being a religious man. But at noon the smile had 
died away from the face of the dragoman, and he began to repent 
him of his levity ; for the north wind, which had been blowing all the 
morning with an ever increasing force, had by this time grown to a 
gale, before which we had to run into Girgeh for shelter and to furl 
the dahabeeah’s huge unwieldy sail. 

A difficult and even dangerous process is that of furling the great 
sail of a dahabeeah. The whole crew are engaged on it, the foremost 
of them clambering up to the extreme tip of the yard, some ninety 
feet in the air, and the rest disposed at intervals along its length ; 
then, with arms and legs hanging over, and working with all four 
limbs, they strive to gather the folds of the sail into their grasp, and 
bind them firmly to the yard ; but again and again, before the work 
is accomplished, will the sail be blown out to its full extent, threaten- 
ing to involve in ruin the whole line of monkey-like figures in its 
mad efforts to free itself. However, on this occasion the sail was 
furled at last without catastrophe. Then again we put out, and with 
bare poles drifted southward before the stream. In this fashion we 
made but little headway against the storm; and asthe afternoon 
wore on our chance of reaching Belianeh seemed to be growing 
small. The dragoman looked reproachfully at us, and the look 
said plainly that here was the result of those unseemly words about 
the will of Allah. But before sunset the wind sank, and once more 
the great sail was spread, barely filling now with the gentle breeze, 
and we stole along through the gathering shadows over the broad 
brown waters of the Nile. Our dragoman was not only a drago- 
man, he was the owner of our boat, and he loved it as a woman 
loves her first-born ; an anxious man he was when he fancied that 
the safety of his beloved was in any way jeopardised. If it ever 
chanced that we had not come to our moorings before dark, he 
would be filled with imaginary fears of collision or some other 
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mischance. It seemed this evening as if for once his fears were 
to be justified. Somehow or another our great sail came in contact 
with that of a passing cargo boat ; then there was a moment of 
wild shouting, and cursing, and crying, and the excited dragoman, 
seizing the only weapon which was at hand, and which happened to 
be a deck chair, began to belabour his helmsman therewith. But 
soon the sail of the unfortunate cargo-boat rent in twain, and freed 
ours uninjured. “God is good!” said the pious dragoman ; but 
whether the wretched crew of the other boat, whom we left wailing, 
took the same view of the intervention of Providence is doubtful. 
But if their trust in Allah was shaken for the moment, we did our 
best to restore it by the compensation we were able to send them 
afterwards. Late that night we moored under the steep bank on 
which Belianeh is perched, beyond the reach of the summer over- 
flow. An unwonted bustling overhead awoke us early on Christmas 
morning, and when we went above for a draught of the fresh morn- 
ing air it was to find our upper deck converted into a bower of 
greenery with Christmas decorations—not, however, of the familiar 
holly, but of sugar-cane. The decorations served a double purpose, 
appealing at once to Christian sentiment and to Moslem appetite ; 
and for the next week the whole crew nibbled away at them as so 
many church mice might do at Harvest Festival decorations at home. 
Their Christmas feasting, however, was not confined to sugar-cane ; 
for the leader of our expedition announced that he would present 
them with a sheep to gorge themselves withal, an announcement 
which brought on a great demonstration by way of thanks—a solemn 
muster and march-past of the whole crew, each man kissing our 
hands as he went by. One of them, who passed amongst his fellows 
for a great authority upon the English tongue, was put forward as 
leader of the file, being the one who could do justice to the occasion 
in the “ Khowaja’s ” own language. He possessed a choice collection 
of English phrases, which he produced as his fancy prompted. The 
one which he selected as fit greeting for this Christmas morning was 
**Good-night” ; his fellows each in turn echoed his greeting as best 
they might, and passed on well satisfied that everything required by 
the festival had been most eloquently said. 

By this time the donkey boys of Belianeh had got wind of the 
arrival of a dahabeeah in the night, and now the bank was crowded 
with animals of varying size and shade, with boys to match. We 
made our selection, and set off on our ride to Abydus. It was a 
ride much to be remembered. Once clear of Belianeh, the pathway 
struck across the plain for the western desert hills ; here they are 
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seven miles distant from the Nile, and the stretch of ground between 
the river and the desert is one of the most fertile in all the land of 
Egypt. We rode along in the bright sunlight through fields of 
young wheat most vividly green and bean-fields most delicately 
scented ; the air was filled with the song of larks and the chant of 
the Fellahin. The plain is dotted here and there with brown mud 
villages, each built on its own mound, sentinelled by its own group 
of palms. Very picturesque they look, these brown islets in the 
green sea; sometimes with one house, two-storeyed and white- 
plastered, conspicuous amongst its humbler dingy neighbours—the 
house of the village Sheykh ; but the picturesqueness is discounted 
somewhat as you ride through the village, and are beset by dirty 
fly-blown children clamouring for backsheesh. The last of these 
villages, on the edge of the desert, is Abydus itself, squatted on the 
dust heaps of long-gone ages. These dreary mounds of rubbish are 
all that remain of This, or Thinis, the oldest of Egyptian towns, 
where Osiris himself lies buried and where Egyptian civilisation had 
its birth, But there is something more than dust and desolation at 
Abydus ; there are two splendid temples of the later times of Sethi 
and Rameses II. Of the beauties of these temples it is not for me 
to speak ; are they not written in the books of all the Egyptologists ? 
Who that has read of Egypt at all has not read of the sculptured 
walls and columns of the noble Temple (if temple it were) of Sethi, 
finished just before Egyptian art entered upon its long period of 
decline? Here we ate our Christmas midday meal, the gods 
and kings of old Egypt looking down upon us from the walls 
unmoved ; the children of modern Egypt making up for their cold 
disdain by exhibiting the liveliest curiosity in our proceedings— 
spying at us from behind Temple’s pillars, or peeping at us through 
its roof. As we sat there in the shadow of the far-off Past, one 
amongst us, in a pessimistic spirit which often seizes him, began with 
all acknowledgments to Macaulay to discourse of the far-off Future 
when tourists from over the sea should eat their lunch amidst the 
ruins of some English cathedral, questioning of the meaning of the 
symbols of the forgotten faith which surrounded them, as we now 
questioned of the meaning of the mystic pictures of Abydus. We 
stopped his mouth at last with pigeon pie, and with the reflection 
that Christmas Day was not the time to indulge in these unchristian 
forebodings, The wonders of Abydus—its temples, its fortress, its 
quaintest of Coptic churches—cannot be exhausted in one day or 
many. We did what we could in the few hours we had, and then 
set off again across the plain for Belianeh, promising ourselves 
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another visit on our return journey. The sun was dipping now 
towards the western hills and the limitless desert behind them, and 
casting ever lengthening shadows over the plain in front. The day’s 
work was done, and we passed groups of peasants, with their beasts 
of burden, making their way home—a camel perhaps stalking along 
in front, a donkey close behind looking absurdly small, and a heavy, 
slouching buffalo bringing up the rear. Amongst one of these 
groups, or rather lagging somewhat dolefully behind it, was a girl 
carrying a broken water jar. ‘ Won’t you get a good scolding when 
you get home?” was the consoling remark our dragoman addressed 
to her. “No,” said she, “they will only say, ‘Thank God that our 
sister has come back safely, and that it is only the pitcher which has 
been broken.’ ” 

The marvellous afterglow of sunset had passed from the cloudless 
sky and darkness settled upon the land ere we reached again the 
steep bank from which Belianeh looks down upon the Nile; 
below us lay our boat, yet more transformed with Christmas 
braveries than it had been when we left it in the morning: for 
now the triumphal arches of sugar-cane were all hung with many- 
coloured, lanterns and our upper deck was a very fairy-bower. 
Here, after dinner, we lay resting our limbs, wearied with many 
hours of donkey-riding—lay, like the lotus-eaters, 

Lull’d by warm airs blowing lowly 
Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 


And watch’d the wondrous river drawing slowly 
His waters . . . to the far off sparkling brine— 


listening the while to the weird melody of the Arab songs and music 
with which our sailors on their deck below were winding up their 
Christmas festivities. Is there any more plaintive sound than the long 
drawn “ Aah” which closes every stave of an Egyptian song? The 
last of these “ Aadhs” was dying away upon the air when Mohammed, 
the English scholar, made his appearance on our deck to speed with 
winged words the parting festival, even as he had ushered it in. He 
was apparently so well satisfied with his morning effort that he could 
now do no better than repeat it. But his “Good-night” sounded 
now upon our ears with more appropriateness than when it fell 
upon them as the morning greeting of our Christmas Day. 


WRAY W. HUNT. 





A STRANGER IN ELYSTA. 


HE tale was told me by a friend whose veracity I count part of 
my religion, and I may endeavour to set it forth, such as it 
is, with what circumstances can be remembered. My friend, it seems, 
had gone a-fishing on a July day, and not attaining even a moderate 
success, had lain down upon the grassy bank of the stream. He had 
then drawn from his pocket “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” a book which 
always went with him on his travels, and, as he read therein, become 
drowsy and fallen asleep. How long he slept he could not after- 
wards tell ; but sooner or later, as he said, he found himself awake 
in an orchard. His mind seemed filled with a sleep and a forgetting 
as to former things ; but, as he moved among the trees, what he saw 
fixed itself with precision in his remembrance, so that he could tell 
what varieties of trees he had observed, how many apples or pears 
hung upon a branch of a certain curve, and other details of a like 
nature. Meanwhile, the softness of the air, the ruddy colour of the 
fruit (for he had wandered, as it were, from summer into autumn), 
the luxuriance of the yielding grass under foot, led him onwards un- 
hurriedly, until a voice, falling with strange accent on his ear, caught 
his attention. As he proceeded, the trees stood thinner, and he saw 
figures moving in a space beyond, through the natural screen of 
boughs and leaves. Without hesitation he left the shelter of the 
trees and emerged upon the open green. Only one or two of those 
present bestowed a glance upon him, for all were intent upon a game 
of bowls. 

“ Ah, Master Chaucer,” cried a voice, ‘thou wast never famous 
for striking the golden mean. Thou hadst ever a bias towards the 
right or left, and the left more often than the right, I fear. What 
sayest thou, Sir Walter ?” 

A merry laugh was the immediate reply to this sally. 

A moment later, “‘ That may be,” said the gentleman addressed, 
as he carefully placed a ball in his right hand before rolling it ; “ yet 
if Master Chaucer’s ‘ Tales’ had been but fables for praying people” 
—here he rolled his ball—* I think we had missed some right good 
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jests, and thou, Master Gay, hadst been at a loss for somewhat on 
which to sharpen thy wits! But, Sir Philip, you will remember the 
laugh the Queen raised when discussing the merits of the ‘ Wife of 
Bath’ ?” 

“ Methinks they were better days for England,” said Mr. Chaucer, 
“ when we had men like the great Edward on the throne, subduing 
the Welsh ; and he would have had his will with the Scots, too, if 
the arch-enemy had not stopped his hand. In your days your 
jewelled women could command brave men, and willy-nilly they must 
obey. Women are very well to sew and cook, and for a man to pass 
his leisure hours with ; but on a throne—by my soul, I think it a 
plan of the devil for the confusion of England.” 

“ Yes, sir,” growled the Rev. John Knox, “it is a damnable folly, 
an unheard-of monstrosity, a vile presumption !” 

“T fancy, reverend sir,” said Mr. Gay, “that you said something 
of a different nature to the Queen of Scots on a certain occasion ; 
but that may have escaped your memory.” 

Sir,” said Sir Philip Sidney (who had just hit the jack), turning 
to Mr. Chaucer, “if it were not that I would fain see this game to 
an end, I would fain cross swords with thee for insulting the dignity 
of our Virgin Queen.” 

“ Ah, Sir Philip,” replied Mr. Chaucer, “I must suspect thee of 
being something more to your Virgin Queen than a liege subject ! 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Women, in my opinion,” broke in Baron Verulam, who had 
strolled round to watch the game, “are of a too curious a disposition 
to be wise in great affairs of state, but must ever be prying into 
matters that concern them not or are of small import, and if they be 
of a vicious nature they are like to bring their subjects into a sorry 
case. What had been the opinion of King Solomon? For although 
the Queen of Sheba had a high estimate of his mental gifts, and 
that will always tend to make a man of a good humour, I make but 
little doubt that she was more concerned with his head of hair than 
with the wisdom of his brains, and thought more of the pearls in his 
crown than in his speech.” 

“Yet,” continued Sir Philip Sidney, still unwilling to let his 
opponent go, “I think that thou, Master Chaucer, are not to be 
trusted in matters of judgment or taste. And thy ‘Tales’ bear witness 
to this, for though they may make tolerable reading, those of Boccace 
are better, and, in truth, thy verse contains but little music. My 
friend, Mr. Spenser, can take thee down a peg or two at that. I hold 
that no man may be thought a poet if music attend not upon his words.” 
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“ None will deny Sir Philip Sidney’s right to speak on the art 
of poesie,” said another voice, “ yet I think the gentle Mr. Spenser, 
if he were here, would not question that Mr. Chaucer is a good poet. 
But here comes Mr. Lawes. He should have something to say in a 
question of music. Mr. Lawes, what sayest thou? Sir Philip says 
that Mr. Chaucer hath but little music in his verse, and on that 
account holds Mr. Spenser a greater poet.” 

“ Why, I think that Mr. Chaucer and Mr. Spenser be both very 
good poets, though neither of them can hope to equal my friend, 
Mr. John Milton.” 

“ There, sir, you are begging the question. It is which hath the 
greater claims on account of the music of his verse.” 

“Well, my lord, with the noose round my neck, I think that Mr. 
Spenser is a greater master of harmonies, but that Mr. Chaucer can 
often strike a clearer note, if you will allow the distinction.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh now addressed my friend, proposing that he 
should join in the game. Just then Mr. Chaucer was heard to be 
speaking to someone who was standing on one of the boughs of 
an apple-tree and holding to a branch overhead. He was busily 
plucking the apples with his right hand and slipping them one by 
one into a wallet hanging at his side, and paid no attention to the 
game that was being played on the turf beneath. 

“How go the apples of wisdom, Master Plato?” said Mr. Chaucer. 
Then he continued, in the tone of Mephistopheles joking with Faust, 
“ Aristotle hath it all his own way now, eh?” 

“Truth, my excellent friend, is eternal, and it is the part of every 
wise man to seek it.” 

* Ah, Master Plato, Aristotle hath it all his own waynow. There 
can be no doubt about that.” 

“Worse luck!” croaked a voice, Giordano Bruno’s, “ worse 
luck !” 

“ Aristotle, sir, is a man of judgment,” said he in the apple tree ; 
“T have read his works since coming hither.” 

“ Ah, thou divine Plato !” exclaimed Bruno, “TI had not thought 
to hear thee speak thus of that unideal man !” 

The attention of ali was then drawn to the game. A few seconds 
later an ominous crack was heard, and in a moment the divine Plato 
came to the ground on the top of a broken bough. He immediately 
picked himself up, and made speed away through the trees before 
any could assist him. 

My friend’s arm was now taken by Sir Francis Bacon, who 
led him from the bowling-green ; and the two, passing through a 
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hedge of privet, came upon a wide open heath. Sir Francis gave 
himself out for a connoisseur in the matter of gardens, and told my 
friend that since coming to Elysia he had been enabled to put into 
actual form certain fancies and designs in things horticultural, for 
which time or opportunity had been denied him on earth. He 
indicated with particularity some thickets of sweet-briar and honey- 
suckle, wild strawberry, and primrose plants, these past their flower- 
ing, those now showing their red fruit among the grass; and some 
tangled growths of wild thyme, pinks, and periwinkles ; all as being 
apt for such a place made on so princely a scale. For the object of 
a heath, so excellent a thing in gardens, is not the luxurious pleasing 
of the senses. This, indeed, may be had in the main garden. It 
should be frequented rather as a healthy and stringent alternative, so 
that one may return to the other, more susceptible to the nice 
varyings of scent a-circling in the air. For the pleasure felt after 
such an exile is like the more delicate flavour of tobacco, as Sir 
Walter Raleigh might say, after an abstinence of, it may be, a few 
days. 

The day now seemed to be coming to an end, for as they crossed 
the green my friend lost sight of his companion, who then left him, 
through the half-darkness. He found himself confronting a mansion 
with lights casting a dull glimmer from the windows. Approaching 
a short flight of steps, he ventured to ascend and enter by a door. 
As he passed in, a maid, seeing him in the hall, ushered him into a 
large room, whencea hum of conversation proceeded. A number of 
people were sitting down to dinner. Someone politely appointed 
my friend to a seat. 

Really,” said a voice, ‘Sir Isaac has arranged for the darkness 
very skilfully to-night. It has come on quite like a September 
evening.” 

My friend asked his nearest neighbour if it were not customary 
for the darkness to come on of itself, and what was meant by saying 
that “Sir Isaac ” had arranged it. 

“Well,” said the gentleman addressed, who was, indeed, no other 
than Sir Richard Steele, “I must suppose that you have not been 
here very long, or you would have understood. Properly, there is no 
night here, as you may remember if you have read your Bible ; but 
now and again the continuous light becomes so monotonous that 
Mr Shakespeare, whom you see seated at the head of the table, and 
some other choice spirits, prevail upon Sir Isaac Newton to arrange 
an artificial darkness and moonlight to remind one of former days. 
Sir Roger de Coverley generally puts in a word for a pitch-dark 
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night, but Mr. Shakespeare always insists on the moonlight, and so 
does Ben Jonson. Dr. Samuel Johnson doesn’t like it at all. He 
says, ‘ Why, sir, it is interfering with the course of celestial nature !’” 

“ Ah, yes, I understand. You partake in Leigh Hunt’s idea of 
‘an earth upon heaven.’” 

“Leigh Hunt! His works have followed him, of course, and I 
have looked into them, but I do not recollect what you refer to. 
What was Leigh Hunt’s idea?” 

“Oh, in one of his ‘ Essays,’” replied my friend, “he sets forth 
heaven as he would like it to be—successive stages of bliss until one 
reaches what I suppose must be the seventh heaven. Instant finality 
of bliss would come with too great a shock, he thinks. His con- 
siderations, however, are almost entirely confined to the first stage— 
the most earthly. He enumerates certain desiderata, among which 
the first is a friend—— ” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ The friend will be the best friend we have had on earth. But 
there will be other excellent fellows to join in company in the 
evening when the earth begins to rise as the moon does upon the 
earth. Then, he says, ‘we shall read the poets, and have some 
sphere-music (if we please), or renew one of our old earthly evenings, 
picked out of a dozen Christmases’ ; so he goes on.” 

“He must be a very agreeable fellow, Mr. Hunt. I shall culti- 
vate his acquaintance.” 

“ His second requirement is a wife.” 

“ Ah.” 

“Of course she has become his ideal ; all her good qualities 
have been made perfect and her bad ones taken away, ‘with the 
exception,’ as he says, ‘of one or two charming little angelical 
peccadilloes, which she can only get rid of in a post-future state.’ ” 

“ Did he specify any further?” 

“Yes. His third magnum donum is of a soberer kind. I 
wonder, indeed, that such a book-lover did not put it even before 
awife. It is, of course, books. He looked forward to Sir Walter 
Scott’s writing forty more novels, all as good as the Scotch ones. 
I hope, indeed, that they w// be Scotch ones. He also wished 
Shakespeare and Spenser to write new books. As to Spenser, I 
think that he wrote enough. He should be allowed to rest from his 
labours.” 

During the next course, my friend was silent, watching those 
about him. A fair-haired girl, St. Cecily by name, was playing cup- 
bearer to Shakespeare, who sat, as in royal state, at the head of the 
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table. Nor did any sense of dignity entail silence upon him towards 
such a charming servitress. Her pleasant laughter and witty sallies, 
indeed, were not such as might be expected from one who had _ been 
canonised as a saint, and had had a special day set apart for her 
service by Mother Church, or whose portrait had been painted with 
such demureness of aspect by Dolce as well as by Domenichino. 

The fact that my friend was a stranger did not seem, as he after- 
wards told me, to cause anyone the slightest mistrust of him ; 
everyone with whom he had anything to do appearing to regard his 
presence as quite in the nature of things. Looking back upon the 
adventure he seemed to himself to have figured pretty much as an 
impostor, though at the time he acted as if he had a perfect right to 
be in Elysia, indicating a certain degree of presumption on his part. 
No doubt his fortune in escaping detection was due to the angelic 
trustfulness of those whom he met, and not to qualities of his own. 
Whether his appearance was as usual he had no means of learning, 
and of the attire of the persons whom he saw he had no recollection, 
save only that so far from possessing any celestial appurtenances such 
as wings, everyone seemed to have been dressed in a manner so 
customary as not to attract the slightest attention. 

An elderly gentleman who sat opposite to my friend made a 
remark which did not seem to be addressed to anyone especially. 
As his neighbour on either hand was talking to someone else, he 
looked round for a listener, and caught my friend’seye. His remark 
had been to the effect that as time went on he became more and 
more convinced that the invention of printing was to be regretted, 
though he had had the distinction of introducing it to his native 
country. The only reply made by my friend, who, of course, knew 
with whom he was talking, was a slightly surprised “ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes,” repeated Mr. Caxton, “I think it a mistake, considering 
what printing has become. From all accounts that have reached me, 
I am strongly of opinion that the old practice of having books in 
manuscript was better in many ways. I have had repeated to me a 
remark which is said to be current on earth, namely, that there 
could have been for me no greater surprise if I had known to what 
proportions the business of printing was to grow in modern times— 
as if that were a cause of congratulation. In truth, I think them 
quite the reverse. It seems to me that where printing is cheap and easy, 
and many thousands of volumes are issued in a year, there must be two 
consequences : one, that many books are printed which were never 
worthy to be written ; and the other, that if any man attempt to 
read any great part of what is printed, he must in a manner become 
confused and forgetful of what he reads, and, in addition, read much 
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that is not worthy to be read at all. Now, if the Government were 
to make some strict law that only a certain number of books were 
to be printed in each year, and that the selection from those written 
should be made by competent critics, I think that there would be 
two good results—namely, that people would strive to write in a 
more excellent manner, so that their books might have the honour of 
being printed, while those people who, incapable of writing well, 
were possessed of a vain imagination that they could, would then be 
free to go to the Plantations, or engage in some other useful occu- 
pation ; and secondly, reading people would find it much more 
profitable to read the books that were printed, and would not need 
to be satisfied with one reading of a book.” 

“T think there is much wisdom in what you say, sir,” said my 
friend. “There is no doubt that a great amount of matter is poured 
from the press in modern times—especially novels and works of 
imagination ”—at one time my friend was a reviewer—“ which is 
absolutely worthless or worse, and which is only irritating to read. 
What you have said reminds me of a passage in a book which I read 
some time ago. The writer makes one of the characters, who belongs 
to the descendants of a colony of Greeks, uphold the custom of 
having books in manuscript. A law had been made that printed 
books should be abolished, and that children should study the great 
writers at school, and each make his own copy. Thus everyone had 
a library of as many books as he had read and studied.” 

This conversation, however, was broken off, because just then 
there arose the sound of the pushing back of chairs, as the diners 
arose. Mr. Caxton, presently joining my friend, led him to the 
library, whither some other gentlemen were directing their steps. 
This was a pleasant, spacious apartment, and French windows, 
which were standing open, led out upon the lawn. Two or three 
lamps cast a restrained light upon the shelves of books that lined the 
wall. 

As they entered the room, they had approached a group of 
persons standing by a table. One who had been speaking was being 
replied to by another, who seemed to differ from the opinion which 
had been expressed. 

“ Ah, do you really think so?” said he. ‘ Now, I have always 
thought that the immortality of the soul was rather an undesirable 
thing on the whole. Just consider how pleasantly a man could go 
through the world acting all the time with a view to his own pleasure 
and never having any regard for the future. Why, a man could do 
what he chose with impunity, so long as he kept clear of the law. 
Again, the world would be a far better place if there were no dis- 
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agreeable people, such as Puritans and other religious fanatics, in it 
to be always lifting up the finger of denunciation—and then their 
hands are always so rough, and even unclean! Now, my lord 
bishop, do you not think these important considerations ?” 

“ My Lord Rochester,” replied the author of “ Holy Living,” “I 
would not dispute that the Puritan may often be a disagreeable 
person, and that his toilet is not always so elegant as it might be; 
and I will not deny that for the licentious the fact that there was no 
future reckoning to be made, would be a great ease to the mind. 
But your lordship will grant that it is desirable that men should 
live soberly and uprightly, and so long as the expectation or fear, as 
the case may be, of immortality leads men so to live——” 

“ My lord bishop, I should as soon think of granting that it is 
desirable for me to live what your lordship has called a sober and 
upright life as of admitting that there is any difference between 
virtue and an insane asceticism.” 

The bishop here made as if he would reply, but thinking better 
of it, turned impatiently away, and mustering all his dignity left the 
room. My Lord Rochester seemed amused but said nothing further, 
but presently began to talk to someone near him. 

Mr. Caxton, addressing one who stood on the other side of the 
small table, said, “ What do you think, Mr. Lamb, on the subject ?” 

“T think,” said Mr. Lamb, “that as far as Lord Rochester is 
concerned, he doesn’t mean what he says, and that, for Bishop 
Taylor, his argument, based on the utility of the belief, seems to 
be effectively answered by the life of Lord Rochester himself, and of 
many another I could name. But I prefer reading Plato on the 
subject to forming or expressing ideas of my own. Still, for my own 
part, I think it desirable that the soul should be immortal.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Caxton, “I suppose it is best to agree with Mr. 
Pope, the poet, that whatever is, is right.” 

My friend now made a remark which put an abrupt end to the 
discussion in a way he hardly looked for. 

“But, sir, you would not say that Pope was really to be consi- 
dered a poet, or anything more than a trite moralist ?” 

Mr. Lamb only smiled ; but surprised horror and astonishment 
were evident in the faces of all the rest. My friend could hardly 
remember how it was; but they all rushed at him and bore him 
across the lawn. And my friend, looking round, beheld Demas, 
gentleman-like, holding open a door and crying to him, “ Ho, come 
hither, and I will show you a new thing !” 

CHARLES HILL DICK, 





THE DEITIES OF ROMAN BRITAIN. 


HE task of deciphering Roman inscriptions, like that of 
reading old manuscripts, must always be “caviare to the 
general.” Their grotesque characters and quaint abbreviations are 
matters requiring more study and patience than most people can 
afford to devote to such a subject ; but the results obtained by the 
labour of experts are frequently of general interest if they can be 
presented to the public in a palatable form. For instance, at 
Birdoswald, a well-preserved camp near the Gilsland station of the 
Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, a number of altars have been 
found, all bearing the same formula, “I.O.M.,” and erected to 
Jupiter, the “ best and greatest” of the gods by the rst cohort of 
Dacian troops. At first sight the discovery of so many similar 
stones does not appear to advance our knowledge of history to 
any appreciable extent, but in the present instance it is the very 
reiteration of the inscription which is valuable evidence to the 
archeologist. For if we turn to the pages of the “ Notitia 
Imperii,” which comprises an official army list of the Roman 
Empire, compiled about the year 300 A.D., we shall find that the 
1st cohort of Dacians formed part of the Roman garrison of 
Britain, and were stationed at Amboglanna, and we may therefore 
safely conclude that Birdoswald is the site of the ancient military 
station of that name. 

Again, in the year 1870, no less than seventeen Roman altars 
were discovered at Maryport. They had been buried face downwards 
in pits and covered with stones and earth, and they appeared to 
have been carefully concealed in order to preserve them from 
destruction. Seven of them were dedicated by the Prefect for the 
time being of the rst cohort of Spanish troops. On reference to 
the Roman army list we notice that the rst cohort of Spaniards 
were quartered at Axelodunum, and thus we learn the name by 
which the Cumberland sea-port was known to the people of Rome. 
The cohorts which formed the Cumberland garrison were composed 
of Astures from Spain, Moors from Northern Africa, and Dalmatians, 
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Thracians, Dacians, and Pannonians from the Balkan Peninsula, 
while the Northumberland garrison consisted for the most part of 
Gauls and Germans. 

Camden relates that there was formerly a tradition amongst the 
inhabitants of the village of Risingham, in Northumberland, that 
“the place was long defended by the god Magon against a certain 
soldan or pagan prince,” and the story was not destitute of founda- 
tion, because two altars had then (1607) lately been taken out of the 
bed of the river, one of which bore the inscription, “Deo Mogonti 
Cad,” and the other “ Deo Mouno Cad,” which meant “ To the god 
Mogon of the Cadeni” (Camden’s “ Magna Britannia,” translated 
by Bishop Gibson, ii. 203.) 

The syllable “ Cad ” is generally believed to be an abbreviation of 
*‘Gadenorum,” for the Roman characters C and G are so similar in 
form that they are often used interchangeably in such inscriptions. 
The Gadeni were a clan of native Britons inhabiting Cumberland and 
Northumberland, and forming a sub-tribe of the Brigantes, who 
occupied all the northern counties of England. The inscriptions to 
Mogon have all been found in the neighbourhood of the Roman 
Wall, and are of an especially barbarous character, so we may infer 
that Mogon was a god of the soil, with whom the Roman legionaries 
stationed in the locality thought it expedient to keep on good terms. 
Since Camden’s time two altars have been discovered at Plumpton 
Wall, near Penrith, in which we can discern the attempt of an 
illiterate artist to sculpture an inscription to the same deity. The 
first is dedicated “Deo Mogti” ; the second, “ Deo Mounti”—the 
latter word in each case being, evidently, a contraction of Mogonti or 
Mogunti. Another altar, from Netherby, bears the words “ Deo 
Mogonti Vitires” (sic), and appears to identify the god with a divinity 
whom we will next consider. 

Veteres, or Vitires, was another god whose name is not to be 
found in the classical literature of Rome ; but the garrisons stationed 
along the line of the Great Wall erected altars to his honour, and it 
has been conjectured that he also was a deity whom the native 
Britons of the district worshipped. During the Scotch Rebellion 
of 1745 General Wade, who commanded the English forces at 
Newcastle, expressed himself unable to march to the relief of 
Carlisle because there were no roads by which he could bring up 
his artillery. So, shortly after that date, a new “ military road” was 
constructed, at the public expense, connecting Newcastle and 
Carlisle. It ran along the line of the Roman Wall (which was built 
by the Emperor Hadrian about 120 a.D.), and the engineers fully 
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availed themselves of the convenient quarry which it afforded for 
supplying the materials necessary for road-making. It was during 
the progress of these works, near Thirlwall Castle, that an altar in- 
scribed “Deo Sanc Veteri” was brought to light and presented to 
the Society of Antiquaries. Another altar, in the possession of the 
same society, was found at Benwell, near Newcastle-on-Tyne.,. The 
latter has a sacrificial axe and knife sculptured on its side, and the 
inscription “Deo Vetri Sant.” A second altar from the same place 
bears the single word, “ Vitirbus,” incised upon its front. It is 
evident that the rustic sculptor was an uneducated man, for he has 
mistaken the name of Veteres for a plural form, and has attempted, 
with but scant success, to give it a dative termination. Hodgson 
says that “ Vithris ” was one of the names of the god Odin, and cites 
a passage from the “ Death-song of Lodbroc,” in which it occurs : 
“T will approach the courts of Vithris with the faltering voice of 
fear.” The worship of Vithris (if such it was), may possibly have 
been introduced into the island by the Moeatz, who are believed 
by some to have been immigrants from Scandinavia or from the 
northern coast of Germany. The Meatz dwelt beyond the northern 
wall (Graham’s Dike), and in the year 208 a.p. were threatening the 
safety of the Roman province of Britain to such an extent that the 
Emperor Severus found it necessary to come to York in order to lead 
a punitive expedition against them and their allies, the Caledonians. 

On the other hand, his cult may have been imported by Teutonic 
soldiers. The figures of a boar and toad sculptured upon one of his 
altars from Ebchester, Durham (Horsley, No. 6), throw no light on 
the subject of his origin. 

When Camden visited the extensive ruins of the Roman camp of 
Carvoran and its suburbs, near Haltwhistle, Northumberland, in 
company with Sir Robert Cotton—the founder of the Cottonian 
Library—an old woman who lived in a cottage close by showed them 
an altar inscribed “ Deo Vitirine.” Hodgson mentions an altar from 
Blenkinsop, in the same neighbourhood, with the dedication “ Deo 
Veterine,” and suggests that it relates to the veterinary god, a deity 
who, as he imagines, presided over the health of horses, the A®scu- 
lapius of the Roman farriers, and allied, perhaps, to Epona, the 
Roman goddess of stables and horses, whose altar has also been found 
at Carvoran. This, however, is not a satisfactory explanation, and 
it seems preferable to regard these barbarous dedications as 
applicable to the local god Veteres. 

The next divinity to claim our attention is Belatucader, whose 
worship seems to have prevailed to a considerable extent amongst the 
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Imperial troops stationed in Cumberland. An altar inscribed “ Deo 
S(ancto) Belatucadro ” was found in the river Irthing at Castlesteads. 
Another, “Deo Belatuca,” came from Burgh-on-Sands, and is 
described in “ Archzologia,” i. 310. Lysons considered both 
altars to belong to a late period of the Roman occupation. 
Belatucader seems to have been a god of war, for an altar found at 
Plumpton Wall, described in the tenth volume of “ Archzologia,” 
identifies him with Mars, It is consecrated “* Deo Marti Belutacadro,” 
and the same words appear upon an altar found at Netherby. 

A god belonging to the same category is Cocidius. An altar 
erected “Deo Sancto Cocidio” was exhumed at Netherby; and 
Lysons, having regard to the form of the letters, assigns it also to a 
late date. Cocidius was evidently worshipped by the Roman soldiers 
as being a god who presided over battles, for we find the- dedicatory 
inscription “Deo Marti Cocidio” upon an altar from Old Wall, 
Cumberland, and another, “ Deo Sancto Marti Cocidio,” upon one 
found at Lancaster in 1797. (“Arch.” xiii. 401.) 

Both Belatucader and Cocidius are called “holy,” a strange 
epithet to apply to gods who preside over wars, but the same 
adjective is coupled with the name of the Roman Mars in inscriptions 
found at Castlesteads and elsewhere. 

The Vatican manuscript of the “Cosmography of Ravenna,” a 
geographical treatise by a writer of the sixth or seventh century, 
mentions a station near the Great Wall called Fanococidi, “the 
temple of Cocidius” ; and as four altars to this god have been found 
near Lanercost, Cumberland, it has been conjectured that Fanococidi 
may have been in that neighbourhood. (Bruce, “Roman Wall.”) 

“ The god of war,” says the learned antiquary, Mr. Pegge (“ Arch.” 
iii. 101), “ seems to have had different names in various parts of 
Britain. By the Trinobantes, or Catuvellauni, he was called 
‘Camulus,’ by the Brigantes ‘ Belatucadrus,’ by the Coritanj 
* Braciaca,’ and perhaps by others ‘ Esus’ or ‘ Hesus.’” 

An altar to “Mars Camulus” has been found in Stirlingshire 
(“ Arch.” xxvii. 221), on the line of the great Roman wall constructed 
by Antoninus Pius, the successor of Hadrian, and commonly known 
as “Graham’s Dike,” and another at Rome inscribed “Camulo Deo 
Sancto et Fortissimo.” (Camden, p. 353.) His name also appears 
in Camulo-dunum, the chief town of the Trinobantes or ancient 
inhabitants of Essex and Middlesex. 

Belatucader, or Belatucadrus, has been already referred to. 

An altar to “ Deus Mars Braciaca” has been found at Haddon 
Hall, Derbyshire, in the district formerly inhabited by the British 
tribe of Coritani, and is figured_in Lysons’ Derbyshire. 
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Esus or Hesus, the last of the deities mentioned by Mr. Pegge, 
is represented on a bas-relief discovered beneath the Cathedral 
Church of Notre Dame, Paris, as a young man crowned with a 
chaplet and standing before a tree with his hand raised as if he were 
about to cut it down. Above his head is sculptured the name 
“Esus” (Montfaucon, vol. ii.). No inscriptions to the god have 
been found in this country, so it is uncertain whether he was known 
to the Britons by his Gallic name. It is doubtful, too, whether he 
was a war-god at all. Esus is one of the three sanguinary gods 
whose worship, according to Lucanus, prevailed amongst the Gauls— 

‘* Et quibus inmitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates, horrensque feris altaribus Esus, 


Et Taranis Scythicze non mitior ara Dian.” 
Pharsalia, i. 444. 


And Lactantius says that the Gauls were in the habit of propitiating 
Esus and Teutates with human blood. (“ De fals4 Religione,” i. 21.) 

Now we know from Tacitus that the sacred rites and superstitions 
prevalent among the tribes who inhabited the south-eastern portion 
of Britain differed but little from those of their neighbours the 
Gauls (‘ Agricola,’ xi.), so there can hardly be a doubt that the 
above-mentioned deities were worshipped by such of the British 
tribes as were of Gallic extraction. We shall not, therefore, be 
digressing from our subject if we endeavour to ascertain some scant 
particulars concerning the gods of ancient Gaul. Cesar says that 
the Gauls worshipped the god Mercury in particular, and had many 
images of him. They regarded him as the inventor of all the arts, 
the guide of their journeys and marches, and believed him to have 
very great influence over money-making and mercantile transactions, 
Next to him, they worshipped Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva. 
Respecting these deities they had for the most part the same belief 
as other nations, namely, that Apollo averted diseases, that Minerva 
imparted the invention of manufactures, that Jupiter possessed the 
sovereignty of the heavenly powers, and that Mars presided over 
war (Book vi. 17). ‘There was, therefore, a general resemblance 
between the gods of the native Gauls and those of the city of Rome, 
for all the so-called Aryan nations, whether Greeks, Romans, Celts, 
or Germans, seem to have worshipped analogous deities. 

It is generally believed that Teutates corresponded to Mercury, 
because a corrupt passage of Livy (Book xxvi. 44) mentions a tumu- 
lus in Spain that derived its name from Teutates Mercurius. The 
juxtaposition of the names in the manuscript is not without signifi- 
cance, even though it may be the work of a later hand. 
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It has been asserted that Tothill Fields, Westminster, took their 
name from a mound sacred to Teutates or Teut, and that St. Ermin’s 
Hill, Westminster, is so called from the same, or a similar, tumulus, 
dedicated to the Saxon god, Irmensul or Ermensul, whose image, 
Pithou tells us, was found in the fortress of Eresburg (Stadtberg in 
Westphalia) when it was captured by Charlemagne. That some 
artificial mound gave both localities their name is pretty certain, but 
I will not vouch for the truth of either of the above derivations. 
“Toot,” or “ Toot-hill,” is an old English term fora mound of earth, 
A barrow near Bath, called the “ Fairy Toot” is mentioned in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1789. 

Illustrations of some very peculiar images of the Gallic Mercury 
are given by Montfaucon. 

Apollo was represented in Gaul by a god named Belénus, as we 
learn from some lines of Ausonius, in which he says to Attius : “ You 
are sprung from the race of the Druids, and derive your hallowed 
descent from the temple of Belenus, from which circumstance you 
have obtained the title of ‘ Patera,’ for so they call the ministers 
of the mystic Apollinaris” (‘ Professores,” 4). And in another 
passage the same poet writes : “I will not omit to mention the old 
man, born of the Stock of Druids, of Armorican race, Phcebitius 
by name, who has been sacristan to Belenus and has obtained a 
professor’s chair at Bordeaux” (idid. 10). And Dioscorides mentions 
that the plant Aerba Apollinaris, or henbane, in the juice of which 
the Gauls used to dip their arrows, was called, in their language, 
Belinuntia. 

The above passages leave no room for doubt that Belenus, or 
Belinus, was identical with Apollo. His name appears in that of 
Cuno-belinus, the British king of the Trinobantes. Apollo was also 
worshipped in Britain under the name of Maponus, which is a 
latinised form of the Welsh “ Mabon ”—a boy—and has reference to 
the youthful appearance of the god. A fine monument to Apollo 
Maponus was found at Hexham, and inscriptions to the same divinity 
at Ainstable in Cumberland and Ribchester in Lancashire. An altar 
to Apollo Grannus has been discovered at Musselburgh in Scot- 
land. Camden thinks that the title is an allusion to the long locks 
of the god, “‘because Isodorus calls the long hair of the Goths granni.” 
Orelli mentions several inscriptions to Apollo Grannus that have been 
discovered in Gaul. 

As regards Mars, every savage tribe has its own deity of war, and 
we have already noticed several names by which the god of battles 
was known in Britain, 
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The blood-thirsty Taranis (referred to by Lucanus) was the Jupiter 
of the Gauls. We know that he, at any rate, was worshipped in 
Britain, for an altar inscribed to Jupiter Tanarus (sic) has been found 
at Chester, and is now at Oxford. The name Tanarus is probably a 
blunder of the stone-cutter for Taranus, because the word /aran is 
Welsh for thunder, and Jupiter Taranus is equivalent to Jupiter 
Tonans, “the thunderer.” 

The British Minerva had a great temple at Bath, where altars have 
been found inscribed “ Dez Suli” and “ Dez Suli Minerve.” The 
Roman name of the city, “ Aquze Solis,” “ waters of the sun,” is pro- 
bably a corruption of “ Aquze Sulis,” “the waters of Suli.” At Bath 
there has been found a sculpture of a human head, with serpents 
entwined in its hair and beard. It is believed to be a personifica- 
tion of the hot springs over which, as Solinus informs us, Minerva 
presided. The name Suli has no connection, as some have sup- 
posed, with the Suliviz or Suleviz, sylphs or woodland nymphs, 
who also had altars raised to them. 

Orelli mentions inscriptions to Minerva Belisama, found in Aqui- 
tania, which also had its hot springs. Ptolemy calls the estuary of 
the river Ribble, in Lancashire, “ Belisama,” the title which the Gauls 
applied to their goddess. 

We learn from Dio Cassius that, during the war between the 
Romans and Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, her subjects chiefly wor- 
shipped a goddess of victory named Andate (or, according to one 
manuscript, Andraste), and offered, with the greatest inhumanity, 
prisoners of war as victims in a grove consecrated to that deity. 

Some very curious groups of female figures have been found in 
various parts of Great Britain, which are believed to represent the 
Matrone, or three matrons. Sometimes they are seated upon thrones, 
and hold in their laps baskets filled with fruit or flowers, emblematical 
of the benefits which they bestowed upon mankind. A very perfect 
specimen of this type was discovered in the course of some exca- 
vations at Hart Street, Crutched Friars. Sometimes they stand side 
by side. A group of the latter type, preserved at Minsteracres, 
represents three graceful nymphs; but two other groups, from 
Netherby and Netherhall (Maryport), respectively, exhibit barbarous 
figures with cowls, like those worn by the monks of the middle ages 
or by the Esquimaux of the present day. Their memory lingered 
into Christian times, for St. Gall found the people of Brigantium, in 
Switzerland, paying adoration to three images affixed to the wall of 
their temple ; and Burchard, Bishop of Worms, who died in 1024, 
relates that, even in his time, the German women at certain seasons 
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of the year laid their tables with three places, in case the three sisters 
should visit their homes. Their analogues are to be found in the 
mythology of other nations, the Fates of the Romans, the Welcyrian 
of the Saxons, and the three fairies of medizeval legends. 

Muratori has proved (Zhes. Jnscr., i. 93) by reference to ancient 
inscriptions, that the Matronz were supernatural beings of the 
same nature as those whom the old Romans called Genii and 
Junones. Every man was believed to be watched over by a genius, 
and every woman by a Juno (Spon, Miscellanea Erudite Anti- 
quitatis), an idea which they may have derived from the ancient 
Etruscans. In later times these attendant spirits were confused and 
identified with certain minor female divinities, who were believed by 
the conquered tribes of Germany to preside over rural districts and 
villages. All were finally included in one class, “ Matronz,” with a 
common name and common attributes. These Matronz, then, 
eventually became spirits who presided not only over individual 
females but over men and women, over families, country districts, 
and villages. They are never dignified with the name of goddesses, 
and must not be confused with the Dez Matres. 

Mr. Wylie, in a very able paper contained in the 46th vol. of 
“ Archzeologia,” writes :—“ The cults of the Dez Matres and the 
Matrone, though very analogous, were in truth erfectly distinct. 
The former cult is a very ancient one, and, I think, derivable 
from classical sources, certainly Greek, probably Oriental. I am 
not aware that a direct mention of the Matrone occurs in any 
classical writer, though, if my deductions be admitted, they may 
represent a metamorphosis of the Junones. The chief difference 
between them seems to have been the belief that the Matres were a 
higher and more powerful class of divinities, perchance more difficult 
to be propitiated. Thus, while we see the Matronz invoked for the 
protection and welfare of individuals, villages, and towns, the Dez 
Matres, besides all this, appear in inscriptions as the ladies-patron- 
esses, not only of certain nations, but even of a// nations.” 

Inscriptions to the Dez Matres are of frequent occurrence in 
Germany and Gaul, as well as in Britain, and they appear to have 
been favourite objects of devotion amongst the Roman soldiers. An 
altar from Northumberland, with the simple inscription “ Matribus,” 
is dedicated by the 1st cohort of Tungrians (Horsley, No. 42). A 
fragment of another, addressed “ Matribus suis,” is built into the front 
of the Steam Packet Inn at Port Carlisle. Horsley saw one at 
Scaleby Castle inscribed “‘ Matribus domesticis,” which was said to 
have been discovered at Stanwix. A stone slab, found at Benwell, 
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near Newcastle, is dedicated to the Matres Campestres, or mothers 
of the fields, as well as to the genius of the 1st Ala of Spanish 
Astures. That cavalry regiment is stated by the “ Notitia Imperii” to 
have been quartered at Condercum, and it is therefore probable 
that Benwell occupies the site of that station. Another altar, brought 
from Risingham to Alnwick Castle, was addressed to the Matres 
Tra-marinz, or “the Mothers across the Sea,” by a military officer, 
who appears by another inscription to have been tribune of the 1st 
cohort of Vangiones, troops who hailed from the Rhineland. These 
transmarine mothers were also adored at Brougham, in Westmore- 
land, and at Plumpton Wall. Lastly, an inscribed stone, found at 
Castlesteads, Cumberland, commemorates the restoration of a temple 
“to the mothers of all nations.” (Lysons, “Cumb.,” No. 75). 

Benwell has also produced an altar to another female triad, “ the 
three Lamiz,” who were popularly believed to be evil spirits that 
wandered about at night in the form of women, devouring the flesh 
of human beings whom they allured, and sucking the blood of infant 
children. They corresponded to the vampires of Northern Europe. 

The “ Nymph goddess ” appears to have been one of the deities 
worshipped by the native Britons. An inscription to her is said to 
have been found at Lanercost, Cumberland, in 1637 (Lysons, 
“Cumb.” p. 184), and Dr. Gale mentions another, “ Dez Nymphz 
Brig,” at Chester (Horsley, p. 315). Both have disappeared, but an 
altar has been found at Greta Bridge, Yorkshire, inscribed “To the 
nymph goddess Elauna, a deity of the Brigantes.” Camden mis- 
read the inscription “ Dez Numeriz,” whereas it actually is “ Deze 
Nymphz Elaune.” It is not at all certain whether she is identical 
with Brigantia, whose winged image was discovered at Birrens, in 
Scotland. It holds a spear in its right hand, and a globe in its left, 
and is thought by some to be the personification, or genius, of the 
wide territories of the Brigantes, or Northern Britons. Wright, 
however, connects the deity or deities of these inscriptions with the 
town of Brigantium (now Bregentz), in Switzerland, for he considers 
it improbable that the conqueror would worship the deity of a van- 
quished tribe. But it is not only probable, but certain, that the 
Romans were in the habit of worshipping the gods of the countries 
which they had conquered, and we need have little hesitation in in- 
cluding the nymph goddess among the indigenous divinities of 
Britain. 

Nodens was the god of the sea, whose worship prevailed among 
the Silurians, or wild tribes of the west. During the Roman occu- 
pation he had a temple at Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, on the 
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banks of the river Severn, and he was there “ depicted as a Triton 
or Neptune, borne by sea-horses, and surrounded by a laughing 
crowd of Nereids.” (“Origins of Eng. Hist.”) His name in Welsh 
is “ Nudd,” pronounced JVy/A, and the ancient Irish called him 
“ Nuada,” and regarded him as the husband of their river Boyne. 
(O’Curry’s “ Anc. Irish,” iii. 156.) 

The seafaring Etruscans worshipped a water god with a similar 
name, Nethuns. 

An inscription was discovered in Zealand, addressed to the 
goddess Nehalennia, by a chalk-merchant of Britain, in gratitude for 
goods safely preserved. She is generally represented holding a basket 
of fruit and accompanied by a dog. Ona mosaic pavement, found 
near Nismes, she appears standing on the sea-shore with her dog 
beside her. She seems to have been a goddess invoked by sailors 
(Montfaucon, vol. ii.). 

Jupiter Dolichenus, whose altars have been found at Benwell, 
Risingham, and Bewcastle, is supposed to have derived his epithet 
from Doliche in Macedonia, a country which Strabo says abounded 
in iron, and as the peculiar Roman “slag” is found in the vicinity 
of Risingham and Bewcastle, he may possibly have been the patron 
of the local iron trade (Bruce, “ Roman Wall”). Some of the other 
names we have noticed may be epithets derived from localities. For 
instance, the inscription “ Diismountibus,” #.e., Moguntibus (a plural 
form of Mogon) upon an altar found at High Rochester, Northum- 
berland, should perhaps be rendered “To the Moguntine gods”; 
and the combination “Silvanus Cocidius,” engraved upon an altar 
erected by a Tungrian prefect at Housesteads, may similarly be 
translated “The Cocidian Silvanus.” 

Inscriptions to the following obscure, and presumably local, 
deities have been found at places mentioned below :— 

The god Arciaconus, who appears to have taken his name from 
the town of Arciaca, in Gaul. His altar was found at York, which 
was the headquarters of the Roman army of occupation, and it may 
have been erected by some of the Gallic soldiers. 

The goddess Ancasta, at Bitterne, Hants. 

The god Ceaiius, at Drumburgh, Cumberland. It was copied 
by Camden, whose transcripts are not always reliable, and the name 
of the god is so uncouth in form that Horsley suggested the reading 
Oceanus, “ the ocean” ; but that is purely conjectural. 

The god Dui, of the state of the Brigantes, at York. (Horsley, 


No. 18.) 
The god Gadunus, at Plumpton Wall, Cumberland. Perhaps it 
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is his name which is coupled with that of Mogon in the inscription, 
“ Deo Mogonti Cad,” mentioned above. 

The goddess Hamia, or Hammia, at Thirlwall Castle, Northumber- 
land. The altar is in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. 
She may possibly have been the tutelary goddess of the Hamii, a tribe 
who inhabited the banks of the Elbe, and who supplied a contingent 
of troops stationed in Britain. 

The goddess Harimella, at Birrens Scotland (Wilson, “ Archzo- 
logy of Scotland”). 

The goddess Jalona, at Ribchester, Lancashire, mentioned by 
Wright. (‘ Celt, Roman, and Saxon,” p. 294.) 

The god Matunus, at Elsdon, Northumberland. (Horsley, No. 99.) 

There was a Roman deity named Mutunus, who was the personi- 
fication of the fructifying power of Nature. 

The goddess Nemetona, at Bath. She, according to Mr. Elton, 
was a goddess of war amongst the Gauls. 

The god Mars Ocelus. His altar is in the Carlisle Museum. 

The goddess Rata, at Chesters, Northumberland. 

The goddess Ricagma, at Birrens. Her altar was erected by a 
Tungrian soldier. 

The Segontiac Hercules, at Silchester. He was worshipped by 
the Segontiaci, a British tribe who inhabited Hampshire. 

The goddess Setlocenia, at Maryport, Cumberland. Her name 
may possibly have some connection with that of the Setantii, a clan 
of Brigantes mentioned by Ptolemy (ii.3, 2), who are believed to have 
occupied the territory adjacent to the estuary of the Ribble, in 
Lancashire. 

The goddess Tertiana, at Risingham, Northumberland, mentioned 
by Camden. A learned antiquary translated the name, “the 
Tertian ague,” and cited an analogous deity, Febris, the Roman 
goddess of fever. (Horsley, p. 235.) 

The god Mars Thingius, at Housesteads. The name has about 
ita decidedly Teutonic ring. His altar is in the Carlisle Museum. 

The goddess Verbeia, at Ilkley, Yorkshire. The sound of her 
name suggests that she may have been the personification of the 
river Wharfe. 

The goddess Viradesthi, at Birrens. Her altar was dedicated by 
a Tungrian soldier. 

I find meation of some other British deities, viz., Badd or 
Budner, the god of victory, and Buddud or Buddug, the goddess of 
victory ; Ced or Ked, a goddess corresponding to the Roman Ceres ; 


gods named Godo, Saide, and Tidain, and a goddess Olwen, “tke 
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great mother.” (Lysons, “‘ Our British Ancestors.”) Nét is described 
by Professor Rhys as a war-god of the non-Celtic race in Ireland 
and Britain, since an old inscription in Kerry gives the name without 
a case ending, and so marks it out as a non-Celtic word. 

That completes the list of anciént British gods and goddesses to 
-whom.I can discover any reference. . I have avoided all allusion to 
the worship of the greater gods of Rome, who, of course, obtained a 
share of the devotion of her citizens domiciled in this country, and 
have confined my remarks to those less familiar provincial deities, 
who were either indigenous to the country or were importations by 
barbaric legionaries from the continent of Europe. 

Most of the inscriptions which I have cited were found in 
Northumberland and Cumberland, which have produced more 
sculptured stones than all the other counties put together, from the 
circumstance that the great barrier of Hadrian passed through their 
midst, and that they were occupied for many generations by strong 
garrisons of Roman troops. We value these inscriptions the more 
when we know that they represent, like the Sibylline Books, but a 
very small portion of a much larger number that have been wantonly 


and ruthlessly destroyed. 
THOMAS H, B, GRAHAM. 





PAGES ON PLAYS. 


A Note on “TRILBy.” 


ITHOUT question, the play that has made of late the most 
noise, the wheels of whose chariot have raised a dust that 
threatens to smother all other drama, is “Trilby.” It was my fortune 
to be in the United States when the taste for “Trilby” became a 
passion, when the passion grew into a mania, and the mania deepened 
into a madness. In the maelstrom of Chicago, as in the calm of 
Philadelphia, men added to their labour or their repose the worship 
of “Trilby.” The languor of Southern cities quickened, the energy 
of New England cities intensified with the stimulus of Trilby 
O’Ferrall’s name. Never in our time has a book been so suddenly 
exalted into a Bible. It flowed in a ceaseless stream over the 
counters of every bookshop on the American continent, It was 
discussed in the dialect of every state in the Union. Clergy of 
all denominations preached upon it from their pulpits. Impas- 
sioned admirers—for the most part women—formed societies, and 
debated over the moralities and the possibilities of the Altogether. 
The enthusiasm of the inhabitants of Abdera for the “Eros king 
of gods and men” of Euripides was but a joke to the enthusiasm 
of solid America for George du Maurier’s novel. Finally, some- 
body made a play of it, and fanned an adoration that had not 
yet begun to flag, higher and higher above the fever line of the 
human thermometer. The delight of the Republic became a 
delirium when “Trilby” took incarnation in the body of Miss 
Virginia Harned. 

It is curious to note that the process was reversed in England, 
that with us the play, and not the novel, kindled the passion that 
promises to pass through its appointed stages of mania and mad- 
ness. The novel received abundant approbation ; there were critics 
who classified it with the work of Thackeray. I can only recall 
one note of dispraise, a note so earnest and so scornful that, in 
its loneliness, it seemed to fall like the clatter of a steel glove in 
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a house of prayer. There are people who flame into a fury beyond 
bounds if ever the name of that criticism, and the name of its 
author—whose personality asserted itself in every line—be men- 
tioned in their presence. It marked a man to be the one, the only, to 
refuse the bowed head of reverent salutation before the white feet of 
Trilby O’Ferrall. 

It is necessary to note that we owe the play and the fire-new 
enthusiasm it has begotten to America. The American stage has 
been of late so swamped with English plays that it is cheering to 
record, if but for once, a reversal of the process. A year ago, when I 
was in the States, almost every theatre in New York was devoted to 
the performance of some play of foreign importation, and of those 
foreign plays the bulk were of British manufacture. Now America has 
turned the tables. She has given us the play that is the rage and 
rapture of its season, and that has infected London with the innocent 
insanity of Trilby worship to a degree that in all probability diverts 
Mr. du Maurier as much as it delights Mr. Tree. 

With the book “Trilby” I have here nothing todo. My concern 
is with the play and the players. We know that Mr. Clement Scott 
thought that Mr. du Maurier ought to have wept tears of blood over 
the play, and we have Mr. du Maurier’s assurance that he did not 
weep, and did not feel stirred to weep tears of blood. I cannot 
imagine why Mr. du Maurier should weep tears of blood, or why 
anyone should expect him to weep tears of blood. “Trilby” is a 
very creditable piece of work of its kind and class. If it a little 
recalls the two first clauses of the philosopher’s definition of life, 
“There’s nothing new and there’s nothing true,” it certainly jibs at 
the conclusion, “and it doesn’t signify.” “Trilby” signifies a good 
deal. Its crowded houses mean more than the flooding of the 
Haymarket exchequer. They are a sign, and perhaps a portent. 
Nordau might read in them some new expression of the eccentricity 
of the mattoid, or in his capriciousness hear in the applause the echo 
of footfalls ascending the Golden Stair. In “Trilby” there certainly 
is nothing very new. Pleasant fellows have made studios pleasant 
places before ever J. J. and Clive took to painting or ever Philip first 
found his way to the city of Prague, even before Marcel converted 
the Passage of the Red Sea into the “Crossing of the Beresina” and 
Schaunard composed his masterpiece on the influence of “Blue in the 
Arts,” and Rodolph wrote rhymes for a maker of matches. Painters’ 
hearts often have burned to tinder for models as fair as the girl in the 
gown starred with scarlet, whom Gautier praised and Baudelaire. 
This is elementary ; all the more welcome because it is elementary. 
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It is a relief, perhaps, at a time when the hysteria of the hill-top and 
the miasma of the marsh have made realism a bye-word and pyscho- 
logy a hissing, to return to the primal passions, the primitive 
influences, even to the Surrey-side sinister, and the broad touches of 
the booth. A friend of mine, once, goaded to ferocity by another’s 
exuberance of rapture for some latter-day lords of song, cried out, 
“ Hang your Decadents! Humpty-Dumpty is worth all they ever 
wrote.” 

The mood is intelligible, and it is a variety of the mood which 
accepts “Trilby.” In “ Trilby ” we get back, as it were, to Humpty- 
Dumpty—to its simplicity at least, if not to its pitch of art. The 
strong man and the odd man and the boy-man, brothers in 
Bohemianism, brothers in art, brothers in love for youth and beauty ; 
the girl, the fair, the kind, the for-ever-desirable, pure in impurity, 
and sacred even in shame; the dingy evil genius who gibbers in 
Yiddish to the God he denies ; the hopeless, devoted musician, 
whose spirit in a previous existence answered to the name of Bowes ; 
the mother who makes the appeal that so many parents have made 
on behalf ot their sons to fair sinners since the days when Duval the 
elder interviewed Marguerite Gauthier—all this company of puppets 
please in their familiarity, their straightforwardness, their undefeated 
obviousness, very much as a game of bowls on a village green 
with decent rustics, or a game of romps in a rose-garden with 
laughing children, might please after a supper with Nana or an 
evening with the Theosophists. We are transported, if not to the 
youth of the world and the dawn of time, at least to the youth of the 
century and the dawn of the reign. The profundity of Ohnet, Miss 
Braddon’s knowledge of life, the sstheticism of Ouida, and the 
humour of Mr. Grundy could not, in combination, have produced 
anything more affable or, in its kind, more agreeable. 

The acting of “ Trilby,” as a whole, is almost inevitably a success 
of curiosity. Everyone was curious toSee the young actress, un- 
known to London, who was privileged to wear the epaulettes and 
bare the feet of Trilby O’Ferrall ; everyone was curious to see how 
Mr. Tree would carry himself in the plumage of Svengali. Even 
had Miss Baird been less experienced, even had Mr. Tree been more 
experienced in whatever of artifice is essential to the stage, the 
curiosity would have been as keen, and the success very possibly as 
great. Generally speaking, the acting of “ Trilby” is unimportant 
in its inevitable success ; there is, to particularise, only one success 
that might be called independent, and that is the performance of 
Mr. Lionel Brough as the Laird. Where the temptations of the part 
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and the traditions of Mr. Brough’s own career might well -havé 
tempted to extravagance, Mr. Brough shows a restraint in humour 
and a command of characterisation which are as grateful as, in a 
sense, they were unexpected. Exuberance of a kind is essential to 
the part, but it has to be the exuberance native to the Laird, not the 
cloak of vivacity assumed by the professional comic ; and in doing 
here just what he should do, neither more nor less, Mr. Brough has 
given to the stage one of the most admirable character studies of 
the time. Even where the Laird is most hilarious, a grotesque 
buffoon with false nose, Philabeg and fringe of flowers in a student’s 
ball, his grotesqueness and his buffoonery are exactly the grotesque- 
ness and the buffoonery that a man of the Laird’s mould would wear 
and air; the clowning is the natural, unavoidable clowning of the 
heavy man who essays to be funny, not the conventional clowning 
of the stage. Mr. Brough has done good work, but never work 
quite so good as this. 

The public interest, however, is too closely rivetted upon the 
Trilby of Miss Dorothea Baird and the Svengali of Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree to pay much heed to subtlety of interpretation in a minor part. 
It likes Mr. Brough’s Laird because it could not very well help itself, 
but its attention is absorbed by the young actress who was almost 
unknown yesterday and the actor who is almost famous to-day. 
Miss Baird has some, if not all, of the qualifications essential to the 
outward show of Trilby. She has beauty in her face, beauty in her 
eyes, beauty in her hair and teeth, beauty of the very price that 
bought for ever the body and the soul of Little Billee. Miss Baird 
has been criticised as if she had nothing more than this, and the 
criticism is as easy as it is unfair. Even the Trilby of the play could 
be—might be—better acted, may be better acted in time by Miss 
Baird herself, for she is likely to have plenty of opportunity. But 
as it is, it is good enough for the conditions ; to the elementary 
essential of beauty it adds youth and graciousness, if not graceful- 
ness, with a sense of the pathetic and the appealing which is, perhaps, 
at times unduly forced. 

It is no paradox to say that the disappointment of the piece is 
Mr. Tree’s Svengali, not because it is not clever, but because it is 
much too clever. There was a time, and that but a little while ago, 
when Mr. Tree seemed informed by the honourable ambition to 
assert himself as the rival and the peer of Sir Henry Irving, to earn 
that title of great actor which cannot be denied to the elder man 
even by those who are most conscious of his limitations and his 
errors. Mr. Tree’s Hamlet was the fine flower of this enterprise, the 
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top of the adventure. If Mr. Tree were disappointed by the 
quality of his success, he must encounter disappointment like a 
bride. The effort placed him higher than he had ever yet got ; he 
has never since got so high. Ever since he has seemed, not all at 
once indeed, but gradually, to seek his triumphs rather in artifice 
than in art, to surrender himself more completely to the spirit of 
exaggeration which has always had for him an allurement that he 
resisted in his finest creations. The cleverness of Svengali is, un- 
happily, an example of Mr. Tree’s surrender. It is a masterpiece of 
make-up, of grimace, of trick, of elaborated comic business, of 
extravagant effect. It would be a triumph of mechanical ingenuity 
for an actor without a name and without an aim, but the triumph is 
too facile to satisfy when it is achieved by Mr. Tree. The fascination 
of metamorphosis by make-up has appealed always with undue in- 
sistence to Mr. Tree, but even in cases where the outward change 
was the most complete and the most amazing, as in the old police 
minister in “The Red Lamp,” there was a creation behind the shell, 
a brain behind the paint. The astonishing cleverness of Mr. Tree's 
Svengali seems to have stopped with the husk ; he appears for the 
moment to have laid what we must needs call his genius aside, and 
to content himself with carrying from one portion of the stage to 
another a very remarkable effigy of a very remarkable rascal. But 
the rascal does not seem alive, instinctive with music and magnetism 
and domineering roguery. It is rather the wound-up image of a 
rascal that kicks dependents in the shins and slaps parsons on the 
back in obedience to some cleverly directed machinery, and that 
says “ pig-dogs ” at stated intervals with the formality of a clockwork 
doll. It is something to conceive and to carry out so cunning a 
piece of stage-painting, but it is not much for Mr. Tree to accom- 
plish. It is, I believe, one of Mr. Tree’s dreams some time to play 
the part of Robert Macaire. If ever he make his dream a reality he 
must remember that there is a soul behind the shreds and patches of 
that prince of pick-purses, and that it will never do to make him 
what Mr. Tree has made Svengali—a splendid mask. 

Mr. H. V. Esmond plays Little Billee in all probability as well 
as anyone could do it. It is not a part that acts itself or that allows 
of any independence of creation. But I am more interested in Mr. 
Esmond as dramatist than as actor. The author of “ Bogey” even 
more than the author of “ The Divided Way ” commands my admira- 
tion and my applause. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Actor EDITORS. 


CTORS have always shown a tendency to pose as critics and 
editors of the drama. Bringing to bear his unrivalled 
knowledge of stage resources, Garrick, under the pretence of editing, 
mangled a round dozen of plays by Shakespeare and contemporary 
writers, and with exemplary impudence reprinted them in his own 
“dramatic works.” Subsequent managers, down to Mr. Augustin 
Daly, have been no less daring, and have maltreated and emascu- 
lated Shakespeare until, in the language of a popular song, the 
great bard “dunno where ’e are.” Almost every actor-manager who 
has attempted to play in Shakespeare has felt bound to do so in his 
own edition, and dramatic shelves have groaned under Drury Lane 
“ Hamlets ” and Covent Garden “ Macbeths.” As a rule, lumber of 
this kind is, after a time, banished to make room for works of more 
real and enduring interest. Individuals are, however, still to be 
found sufficiently zealous or misguided to look upon such things as 
of value, and even to collect them. Some of the more modern 
productions, such, for instance, as the Lyceum “Romeo and 
Juliet,” offer attractions in the shape of illustrations reproducing 
the stage effects of the performance, and so obtain a certain adventi- 
tious value. As a rule, however, the acted versions, from the days of 
D’Avenant to the present time, are to be regarded—from one point 
of view, at least—as proofs of human vanity and presumption. 


HIsTRIONIC ILLUMINATION. 


T is none the less certain that a light of illumination, not always 

to be obtained in the closet, is sometimes extracted from the 
stage. The merest barn-stormer that ever tore a passion to rags 
may suggest something that the scholar has passed over, and the 
weakest and least edifying presentation of a great play is better than 
no representation at all. As has often been repeated, and is, indeed, 
sufficiently obvious to be a commonplace, Shakespeare wrote his 
plays to be seen, not read. So soon as they had been seen he 
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remained, so far as we can judge, supremely indifferent as to their 
perusal. He took no apparent pains to preserve them, and we owe 
it to the respect for his memory of some old associates, sharpened, 
perhaps, by a little worldly knowledge and financial aspiration, that 
his works were ever collected, and that some of the most important 
among them were printed. When the First Folio gave to the world, 
from the prompter’s copies, works such as “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
“ As You Like It,” “‘Cymbeline,” and “The Tempest,” Shakespeare 
had been seven years dead. No proof whatever have we that he took 
the slightest interest in, or derived the slightest profit from, the Quartos 
published in his lifetime. The indifference which he displayed to 
his dramas does not appear to have extended to his poems, over 
which he seems to have exercised a certain amount of supervision. 
Had we, however, depended upon Shakespeare’s care that his work 
should be read, we should not have had it to read. 


‘’ HAMLET FROM AN AcTor’s Prompt-Book.” 


E may with propriety and advantage look to the exponent of 
Shakespeare’s plays for a class of information not readily 
excogitated in the closet or obtainable from perusal. If we have not 
hitherto obtained much, it is because the actor practically says his 
say upon the stage. Our modern actors have, however, begun to be 
more expansive, and Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Tree, and others, have 
written or lectured concerning theirart. Mr. Tree has, indeed, come 
down into the arena and joined in the strife of the critics. The 
value of his “ Hamlet from an Actor’s Prompt-Book ” is less than we 
hoped, but it is real. Practically, his paper contributed to the 
Fortnightly is a defence of his own rendering of “ Hamlet,” furnish- 
ing explanations of the features in it which provoked criticism. Like 
his performances, Mr. Tree’s paper is ingenious. Mr. Tree is, indeed, 
always ingenious, though not always convincing. His weakness lies, 
perhaps, in the direction of super-subilety, especially in the matter of 
detail. Mr. Tree’s views generally concerning Hamlet’s madness, 
and other similar points, win our concurrence. That the madness 
is feigned is, he holds, indicated by the fact that never in his solilo- 
quies or in his communings with Horatio does he utter words of 
madness. Only when among those he has cause to mistrust, and 
consequent reason for hoodwinking, does he put on his “antic 
disposition.” Polonius, whose constant espionage he detects, is 
his- special butt. Hamlet takes, Mr. Tree thinks, an “ intellectual 
and painful delight in exercising his ingenuity and his wit upon the 
dupes of his feigned madness.” This is true, and excellently said. 
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I suppose that the majority of thinkers will hold that, essentially, 
Hamlet is sane, that he thinks it wise for his own security to feign 
insanity, and that in so doing—as is not unknown, I believe, in actual 
life—he acquires a little of the quality he simulates. The events, 
it must be remembered—the ghostly visitations and the knowledge 
of his mother’s incest and his uncle’s fratricide—are things calculated 
to interfere with perfect mental balance. 


Mr. TREE ON HAMLET. 

HEN we come to the carrying-out of the theory, we find Mr. 

Tree super-subtle. Seeking, as he proclaims, to illuminate 
the meaning of the play by stage business, he makes Hamlet, in “all 
the frankness of his nature,” give “his hand to Rosencrantz ; he finds 
it [surely the corresponding hand is meant] moist with moistness of 
nervousness and treachery ; he looks into Rosencrantz’s eyes, and 
reading in them a confirmation of the hand’s betrayal, he suddenly 
asks, ‘Were you not sent for? Is it your own inclining? Is ita 
free visitation?’ And he wrings from the two confederates a 
confession of espionage.” All this I regard as superfluous and 
fantastic. What the moistness of treachery may be I know not. 
The service, however, rendered the King and Queen by Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern would not be apt to be regarded by them 
as treachery, nor would they be specially ashamed of it. A mother 
seeks to induce them to ascertain the cause of her son’s illness. 
What more natural? A king asks to know the cause of “ wild and 
whirling words” in the heir to the throne. Strong enough motives 
has he for mistrust, but he wears as yet a mask of kindness and 
goodness. He wishes the two visitors to seduce Hamlet into the 
pursuit of pleasures suitable to his age—a not unpleasant duty occa- 
sionally confided to courtiers, and one involving no feeling of 
humiliation and no thought of treachery. 


HaMLET’s RELATIONS TO OPHELIA. 

N Hamlet’s relations to Ophelia we see the same needless finesse. 
That Hamlet loved Ophelia he tells us himself in the last act, 

in passionate words that leave no room for doubt. That the attempt 
to banish her from his mind proved too strong for him is to be 
assumed. It is made as a portion of the responsibility he accepts 
of wiping from the tablet of his memory “all trivial fond records,” 
all “ pressures past.” The scene wherein Hamlet comes upon the 
object of his worship has, Mr. Tree thinks, “ perhaps more than any 
other, vexed the minds of the analytical.” Mr, Tree attempts to throw 
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a light upon it from imaginative stage treatment. The opening is 
pretty enough. When addressed by Ophelia in the words, “ Good 
my lord, how does your Honour for this many a day?” Hamlet (who 
has purposely shunned her) attempts, with infinite sadness, to leave 
her presence with the words, “I humbly thank you. Well, well, 
well.” He is arrested by her, and, in answer to her assertion that 
she has remembrances of him, is on the point of embracing her, when 
his hand falls on the medallion containing his father’s portrait which 
he wears round his neck. Thoughts of his responsibilities arise 
within his mind, and he at once shrouds himself in his assumed 
madness. With the full details of the scene that follows I cannot 
deal. It is a decidedly shrewd and just observation of Mr. Tree’s 
that the tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that Ophelia goes to 
her death ignorant of Hamlet’s love. The conclusion of the scene, 
as conceived by Mr. Tree, is wrong. Returning in a revulsion of 
feeling, after having rushed from the room, Hamlet finds Ophelia 
kneeling at the couch sobbing in anguish. His “impulse is to 
console her ; but he dares not show his heart. Unobserved, he steals 
up to her, tenderly kisses one of the tresses of her hair, silently steals 
from the room, finding his way without his eyes, giving, in one deep 
sigh, all his love to the winds.” 


OpHELIA’s IGNORANCE OF HAMLET’s LOVE, 


E have here the best conceivable instance of the over-subtlety 
which is due to Mr. Tree’s German origin. All that has 
been said sounds very pretty, but it is false, simply because it is 
impossible. It is contrary to every law in love’s calendar. Can the 
man a woman has loved, and for whom shortly she is going to her 
death, bend over her, take up one of her locks, kiss it, and silently 
steal from the room without her knowledge? It is high treason to 
love to suppose such a thing possible. The presence would be felt, 
the caress received with a shivering delight. It is, of course, rhapsody 
when Tennyson makes one of his heroes, supposed to be intended 
for himself, say of the coming of his sweet— 


Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat ; 
Were it earth in an earthy bed, 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I been for a century dead. 


It is, however, figuratively and really happier than the idea that live 
bodies and souls can be so near together as Mr. Tree devises, and 
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remain unconscious of each other’s presence. The eyes, swimming 
with tears, of Ophelia would have been turned up to her lover, and 
the dream that Ophelia would die ignorant of Hamlet’s love would be 
finally dispelled. Mr. Tree has read that Edmund: Kean in this scene 
used to come again on the scene, and, after looking at Ophelia with 
tenderness, smother her hands with passionate kisses and rush wildly 
away. This is conceivable enough. A man might smother not hands 
only, but face, eyes, lips, with passionate kisses, and rush wildly away, 
knowing it was for the last time ; but the kiss on the tress is a piece 
of sentimentality that will not pass. 


Was Hamiet Far? 


NE piece of verbal criticism, and I have done with Mr. Tree’s 
interesting paper. Few passages have caused more comment 
than the words of the Queen in the fencing scene, that Hamlet is 
“fat and scant of breath.” For this, Mr. Tree proposes to read 
“ faint and scant of breath.” Mr. Tree is not the first to make the 
suggestion. It originated with Mr. H. Wyeth, of Winchester, who 
proposed it to Dr. Ingleby, who, in turn, communicated it as a fine 
reading to Mr. Aldis Wright, who, on March 9, 1867, gave it 
publicity in Votes and Queries. The supposition was held on the 
authority of Roberts, the player, that Lowin, who was known to have 
acted Falstaff and King Henry VIII., and might consequently have 
been supposed to be inclined to corpulence, was the original Hamlet. 
In this case the use of the word “fat” would be justified and 
explained. More recent evidence shows, however, the extreme pro- 
bability that Burbadge was the first Hamlet. Burbadge himself was 
also stout, and might thus have justified the employment of the word. 
Mr. Sidney Lee, in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” favours 
the notion that “faint” should be read for “fat.” Plahwe, in his 
“ Hamlet, Prinz von Dinnemark,” would substitute “hot,” and quotes 
an earlier line of the King speaking of having a chalice prepared for 
the combatants when they are “hot and dry.” To all this I only 
answer that “fat” is the reading of all the folios and quartos.. The 
safe and sensible rule at length adopted in Shakespearian criticism 
is that when a sentence has a distinct and conceivable meaning, it is 
not to be disturbed by conjecture. “ Fat” is intelligible enough, and 
must be left as it stands. It is, moreover, I venture to think, the 
very word that Shakespeare intentionally used, and is better and 
more appropriate than all suggested substitutes, 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 











